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Come and be refreshed! Relaxed 
in a deck chair, cruise mountain- 
sheltered seas beneath Alaska’s mild, 
warm May-through-September sun. 
Come by train and steamer to salute 
mighty roaring glaciers, stroll wooded 
paths where totems stand, explore the 
vast Interior, see Mount McKinley. 
For descriptive, free Alaska Vacation- 
land literature, mail coupon to Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 120, Pier 
One, Seattle; and book early through 
one of the railroads listed below. 


Northern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Great Northern 

Burlington Route 

The Milwaukee Road North Western Line 

Southern Pacific The Alaska Railroad 
Alaska Steamship Company 
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Pencil Mark 


MAGINE a scale so finely balanced 

that it can weigh a delicate pencil 
mark. This amazing Analytical Balance 
performs this miracle with ease, preci- 
sion, and accuracy. The tiny pencil 
mark reproduced above, for example, 
tips the scales at exactly 1/100 of a 
milligram—which is approximately one 
three-millionths of an ounce. 


This precision instrument is one of 
the scientific working tools used in the 
Research Laboratories of Lehn & Fink, 
makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Tooth Powder. It is so sensitive that it 
must be kept in a special temperature- 
controlled room. Even the heat of your 
body may disturb its delicate balance. 


Perhaps you aren’t interested in Ana- 
lytical Balances. But when you buy a den- 
tifrice you will be interested in knowing 
that Lehn & Fink maintain a modern labo- 
ratory equipped with modern apparatus. 


When you choose Pebeco you can be sure 
that you are buying a dentifrice made under 
rigid standards of quality-control, which 
are enforced in this modern laboratory. 


For more than 50 years the Pebeco trade- 
mark has been an assurance of quality and 
integrity. It’s a protection that costs you 
nothing extra. 


When in New Jersey, don’t fail to visit 
the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloomfield. Send 
for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth Powder— 
free. Address: Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 


Dept. P.S.J.-241, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 
Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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MOTION PICTURES AND LECTURES 
PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE (in Color) 
(NOT RENTAL FILMS) 
Educational entertainment for elemen- 
taries, high schools, and adults 


BOB FORD - 





Homestead, Pa, 


























HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engit- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Esp 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrator. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
precitals and public lectures. Conferences. 


Wun 


- aataltbicd, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. P.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_}Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(_) Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


Name. aes a 
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— worth while begins in a dream of the 
desired, a vision of what may become real, an ideal 
to be reached. Our ideals are expressed in the purpose of 
our Association and inserted in our Constitution. 

“Our purpose is to promote the general educational wel- 
fare of the State, to protect and advance the interests of its 
members, to foster professional zeal, to advance educational 
standards, and to establish and maintain helpful, friendly 
relationships. 

“As we transact the business of this great Association 
during the days of this Convention, let us keep our thoughts 
on these fine purposes, so that when we reach the hour 
of adjournment we shall know that we have kept the 
faith, we have upheld our ideals, we have carried out our 
purposes.” 

With these words Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh, President 
of the PSEA, opened the first business meeting of the con- 
vention on Thursday evening, December 26, in the Forum, 
Education Building, Harrisburg. 

Assembled to transact the official business of the Associa- 
tion and seated by county groups were the six hundred 
twenty-seven official delegates. Present, also, in the Forum 
as spectators were the officers from the two hundred ninety- 
eight Local Branches and many members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 

The convention programs were well planned and well at- 
tended. The House of Delegates was marked by demo- 
cratic discussion and decisions. The Assembly of Local 
Branch Presidents did much to clarify and stimulate many 
of the problems of the local units of the Association. 

A new feature of the Convention was an appraisal by 
members of the House of Delegates. Lloyd M. Kingsley, 
chairman of the Appraisal Committee, is now tabulating 
these comments. A report on the findings will be made in 
a later issue of the JourNAL. 


Speakers Well Received 


The two general sessions of the Convention were well 
attended and the programs well received. Points of view 
on Our Schools and Our National Problems, presented by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Mrs. 
P. B. Digby, Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
W. A. Roberts, State School Directors Association; Charles 
S. Cook, American Legion; and Willard E. Givens, Na- 
tional Education Association, were closely followed. 

Captain Gordon Heriot in his vivid portrayal of conditions 
in Latin America fulfilled his mission in bringing to the 
members of the Association the imperative needs of more 





Photo by Jos. W. Forsyth 
Participants in the Friday evening Symposium on “Our Schools 
and Our National Problems”, Mrs. P. B. Digby, W. A. Roberts, 
Charles §. Cook, President Braun, and Willard E. Givens 


The State Convention 
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Mary Ellen Chase and Laura M. Braun 


information and closer acquaintance with our South Ameri- 
can problems. His three recommendations for building 
friendship were the teaching of Spanish as a compulsory 
branch in all American schools; the exchange of students in 
such numbers that by degrees it will amount to 100,000 
annually, and the removal of tariff barriers. 

At the Saturday morning session Mary Ellen Chase, pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Smith College, spoke on the 
topic “Reality in America.” Miss Chase asserted that 
teachers must play an essential role in preserving the democ- 
racy of America by stressing the reality of the ancient and 
modern world. She defined reality as that which sharpens, 
invigorates, clarifies, and vitalizes life. It is more real, she 
said, than death, destruction, and the evils of modern war. 
Reality in America today, she said, was to be found in the 
love of beauty without extravagance and the love of wisdom 
without weakness. She stressed particularly four qualities 
in American life worthy of respect: 

a. Respect for hard work 

b. Respect for the American countryside 

c. Respect for human personality 

d. Respect for our peculiar heritage as individuals 

Concluding, she emphasized learning and religion as es- 
sential elements in providing respect for the greatness of 
America. 


House of Delegates 


The House of Delegates conducted its business in the 
usual democratic way. Of unusual interest to the members 
of the House of Delegates were the reports of the Com- 
mittees on Legislation and Resolutions, and the address by 
H. H. Baish, secretary of the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System, on the status of the System. 

Formal action by the House of Delegates included, in 
addition to receiving the reports of committees, the adoption 
of the following submitted from the floor: 

1. “We recommend that the incoming President be author- 
ized to appoint a committee of ten members to study the 
mechanics of the present method of electing delegates to 
the NEA Convention by the PSEA House of Delegates. 
We also recommend that Doctor Hallett serve this com- 
mittee in an advisory capacity. We further recommend 
that the committee report its findings, with recommenda- 
tions, to the 1941 House of Delegates.” 

2. “I (Edward T. Myers, Phila.) would like to move that 
the Costs Survey Committee be continued throughout 
the year 1941.” 


3. “Whereas the Committee on Retirement Problems in- 
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cluded in its splendid report one year ago the suggestion 
that a continuing study of retirement problems be made 
and 

“Whereas, the introduction into the Congress of the 
United States of the Wagner amendments to the Social 
Service Law creates possibilities of new problems in rela- 
tion to retirement, 

“Therefore be it RESOLVED that the incoming president 
be instructed to appoint a committee of five members to 
study and analyze problems relating to retirement and 
if necessary employ the actuary, George Buck, for such 
actuarial studies as may be approved by the Executive 
Council, to which body this special committee shall report 
its studies and recommendations.” 

4. “Whereas, the administration of the teacher tenure pro- 
visions of the Pennsylvania State School Laws and the 
financial difficulties of school districts involve the use of 
legal talent to defend the rights and interests of teachers. 
“Be it Resolved that an attorney-at-law be employed by 
the Executive Committee as a member of the executive 
staff of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
said attorney, when not engaged in legal cases affecting 
the interests of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion members under the provisions of the Pennsylvania 
School Laws, shall spend his time advancing the interests 
of the public school teachers of the State and of this 
Association.” 


Resolutions 

1. The House of Delegates of the PSEA directs the officers 
of this association to mobilize its entire forces to secure ade- 
quate compensation for teachers in the fourth-class districts 
of the Commonwealth. 

2. This Association endorses the principles of financial aid 
and organization recommended by the costs survey commit- 
tee, and urges the enactment into law of its basic provisions. 

3. This Association recommends that the Legislature be 
urged to place into operation the provisions for increased ap- 
propriations for the transportation of pupils and the payment 
of that portion of the cost of tuition for secondary schools, 
which were previously enacted. 

4. This Association recognizes the necessity for those of 
us who are protected by the Teacher Tenure Act to prove 
ourselves worthy of such confidence through high profes- 
sional standards and personal conduct. We urge that the 
Legislature recognize the importance of this Act and con- 
tinue the basic principles embodied in it. 

5. Because of the possible effect of the reductions of the 
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compulsory retirement age upon the actuarial, financial, and 
professional soundness of the state teachers retirement system, 
we urge that the Retirement Board, as well as the PSEA, con. 
tinue to make studies through which the soundness of the 
system may be guaranteed. 

6. We support the position taken recently by the Executive 
Council of the PSEA in its attitude toward United States 
Senate Bill 4269, which involves teachers retirement systems, 
and we urge the Executive Council to continue its vigil with 
reference to this and similar bills. 

7. We urge that steps be taken to secure legislation which 
will provide more adequately for the selection and stabiliza. 
tion of the personnel of Boards of Trustees of State Teachers 
Colleges and the State Council of Education. 

8. This Association recognizes the necessity of providing 
equal educational opportunity for all the boys and girls of 
the Commonwealth. This need involves the careful study 
of our whole educational and industrial program in terms of 
providing intelligent citizens equipped to take their places 
as productive members of their respective communities. 

g. Because of the lack of adequate school buildings in 
many of our districts as well as the financial resources to 
finance such buildings, we recommend that a program be 
adopted by the State which will enable handicapped districts 
to provide these educational facilities. 

10. Teachers are urged to increase their efforts in teach- 
ing and exemplifying the principles of our democratic form 
of government by stressing the moral, economic, and social 
aspects upon which the republic was founded. 

11. This Association urges all teachers and administrators 
to sponsor those activities which will develop a mutual under- 
standing of the school program and community problems on 
the part of the teaching staff and the general public. 

12. This Association recommends that schools continue to 
exercise due caution with reference to the endorsement of 
reading lists and the adoption of textbooks so as to eliminate 
the objectionable, either subversive or indecent. 

13. Because of the necessity of completely divorcing par- 
tisan politics from the administration of our public schools, 
we recommend that the legislative committee sponsor legis- 
lation looking toward the election of all school directors on 
a non-partisan basis. 

14. The PSEA recognizes the gravity of the present world 
situation, and the necessity for providing for adequate de- 
fense of this nation. To this end, we pledge our united sup 
port in aiding in every way possible the program of national 
defense. 

Ray M. Coxs, Bloomsburg 
E. A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh 

Ratreu Heices, Indiana Cuarves F. Younes, East 
AeEtFric JAMES, Sr., Easton Pittsburgh 

Harry L. Kriner, HarrisburgH. E. Gayman, ex officio, 
J. R. Mitter, Ambridge Harrisburg 

Gate F. Stroup, McKees Cuarces S. Mitrer, Chair- 

Rocks man, Meadville 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 


GerorceE ALBERT WEIDENSAUL, 


Upper Darby 


Boston Convention of the NEA 


SEA delegates to the Boston convention of the NEA, 

June 29 to July 3, met at a luncheon conference on 
December 28, 1940, in Harrisburg, at the close of the an- 
nual convention. Topics of discussion were duties as dele- 
gates, the functioning of the Representative Assembly at the 
NEA, and issues that will come before the Representative 
Assembly at the summer meeting. 

The business of the Pennsylvania delegation will be trans 
acted at a luncheon of the delegates and their friends in 
the Crystal Room of the Hotel Westminster, Monday, June 
30, at 12:00 o'clock. 

Headquarters of different state delegations will be in the 
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NEA State Delegates Luncheon 


Hotel Statler. Pennsylvania headquarters for registration 
and general information will be Room 404. 

Delegates to the NEA convention are urged to familiarize 
themselves with the proceedings of the Representative As- 
sembly as shown in the addresses and proceedings of the 
National Education Association for 1940. They are re 
quested, also, to read critically the May issue of the NEA 
Journal in which will appear the major issues that will 
come before the Representative Assembly at Boston. 


Vote on Amendments to Constitution 


Great interest was evident also in the amendments to the 
constitution. 


lL Revisions to the Constitution of PSEA Presented by the Committec 
on Constitutional Revision 
(Pages 167-170, January issue of PSJ) 

1. Do you favor the elimination of the enacting clauses of the 1937 
constitution no longer needed? (See 4 such cases in Article IV, 1 in 
Article V, 2 in Article VII, 1 in Article XXI and the changes in 
wording for purposes of clarification) (Article VII, Section 5 ot 
Article VIII, Article XXI) 

Yes 467, No 49. 

2. Do you favor the clause which authorizes the Executive Council 

to make provision for membership of students? (Article II) 
Yes 343, No 203. 

3. Do you favor the elimination of the office of second vice 

president? (Changes Article IV, Article IX, Article XI, Article XVII) 
Yes 377, No 159. 

4. Do you favor the provision for adjusting membership from con 

Vention districts on the Executive Council? (Article IV) 
Yes 433, No 77. 

5. Do you favor the provisions in Sections 2 and 5 of Article V 
te delegates to the House of Delegates and convention district officers, 
in Article XVI re duties of the teacher welfare committee, in Artick 
XVI b, re the report of the Committee on Legislation, and in Section 1. 
Article II of the By-Laws re investment of permanent funds which 
bring the Constitution in conformity with present procedure? 

Yes 408, No 84. 

6. Do you favor the term specified for local branch officers in 

Section 8, Article V? 
Yes 437, No 70 

7. Do you favor the provision in Article XVa which gives a dele- 
gate the right to ask questions before he votes on the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions? 

Yes 499, No 29 

8..Do you favor including members of the Executive Council in 
the membership of the House of Delegates (Article VI, Section 1) and 
the elimination of the five delegates of the five departments, since 
each department will have a delegate ex officio (Article VI, Section 4), 
and the addition of the word elected in Article VI, Section 3? 

Yes 385, No 134. 
9. Do you approve the change in name of the Department of 


Vocations and Arts to the Department of Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education and the elimination of sections (Article VIII, Section 1)? 
Yes 434, No 89. 

10. Do you favor the ruling pertaining to nominations for President 
ff the Association and to election of presidents of departments? 
(Article VII, Sections 2 and 3) 

Yes 374, No 131. 

11. Do you favor limiting the right to vote in departments to mem- 

bers of the Association? (Article VIII, Section 5) 
Yes 489, No 42. 

12. Do you favor the provisions for appointment of Executive Secre- 

tary, Treasurer, and Trustees of the Permanent Fund? (Article X) 
Yes 415, No 84 


Constitution Sponsored by Committee on 
Legislation 
(Pages 170-171, January PSJ) 


Yes 367, No 123. 


Il. Amendment to_ the 


Inasmuch as a two-thirds vote of all of the members of 
the House of Delegates is required to amend the constitu- 
tion, those which passed are Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 11. 
Proceedings 

A stenographic report in mimeograph form of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Delegates has been mailed to each 
delegate. Interested members of the Association may also 
secure a copy from a limited supply which is on hand from 
PSEA Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg. 


Analysis of House of Delegates 


The extent to which different educational positions find 
representation in the House of Delegates is illustrated by 
the tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom Teachers 373 
Supervising Principals 57 
Elementary Principals 51 
High School Principals sited 35 
College, State Teachers College, and University 
Professors er 34 
District Superintendents 19 
County Superintendents 13 
Supervisors and Directors 13 
Junior High School Principals IT 
Assistant County Superintendents 8 
Vice-Principals 3 
College Presidents 2 
Counsellors ........ 2 
Principal, Soldiers’ Orphan School I 
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Results of the Election 


President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona 
Second Vice-President, John A. Dodds, Ambridge 
Committee on Legislation 
Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth 
James H. Lawson, McKeesport 
Albert J. Magnotta, Scranton 
Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
James R. Riley, Osceola Mills 
Albert G. W. Schlegel, Red Lion 
Committee on Resolutions 
Raymond T. Barner, Brownsville 
Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg 
James T. Downey, Punxsutawney 
P. A. Jones, Sharon 
H. B. Martz, Neville Twp., Pittsburgh 
Milton L. Smith, Springfield 
Committee on Teacher Welfare 
William A. Herr, Hazleton 
W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh 
NEA State Director 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


NEA State Delegates to the Boston Convention June 29 
to July 3, 1941. 


1. Officers of the Association 

Levi Gilbert, President, Supt. of Schools, Altoona 

Laura M. Braun, First Vice-President, 4909 Sciota Street, 
Pittsburgh 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Helen A. Maxwell, Second NEA State Director, 2411 
Highland Avenue, New Castle 

H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, Committee on Legisla- 
tion, Supt. of Schools, York 

Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Committee on Resolutions, 
Allegheny College, Meadville 


_ 


Presidents of Departments 

Department of Higher Education, George E. Walk, Ad- 
ministrator, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Aelfric James, Sr., Classroom Teacher, 801 Spring 
Garden Street, Easton 

Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation, Willis A. Baum, Classroom Teacher, Manorville 

Department of Administration, J. Frank Dennis, Adminis- 
trator, 194 Academy Street, Wilkes-Barre 

Department of Practical Arts and Vocational Education, 
John T. Shuman, Administrator, 715 Third Avenue, 
Williamsport 

3. Representatives of Convention Districts 

Central—Charles Coxe, Classroom Teacher, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven 

Eastern—G. A. Eichler, Administrator, Supt. of Schools, 
Northampton 

Midwestern—Roy W. Wiley, Administrator, 554 Third 
Street, Butler 

Northeastern—Katherine O’Dea, Administrator, 169 South 
Main Avenue, Scranton 
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Northwestern—Lloyd M. Kingsley, Classroom Teacher, 
324 N. Martin Street, Titusville 

Southeastern—Charles H. Boehm, Administrator, Morris. 
ville; Albert G. Weidensaul, Classroom Teacher, Upper 
Darby Junior High School, Upper Darby 

Southern—Arthur W. Ferguson, Administrator, Supt. of 
Schools, York 

Western—Clarissa Hills, Classroom Teacher, Mayer Apts, 
Locust Street, Johnstown; Robert E. Boyles, Adminis. 
trator, 300 Shirls Avenue, Washington 


4. Elected by the House of Delegates 

Minnie Marie Altland, Classroom Teacher, 553 West 
King Street, York 

Anne H. Bowes, Classroom Teacher, 6611 
Avenue, Pittsburgh (6) 

John A. Campbell, Classroom Teacher, 1117 Pacific 
Avenue, Brackenridge 

George M. Chintala, Classroom Teacher, 1179 Wyoming 
Avenue, Pittston 

Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Classroom Teacher, 510 Merwyn 
Road, Narberth 

Marcus Davies, Administrator, Box 112, Fredericktown 

J. Frank Faust, Administrator, Supt. of Schools, Chamb- 
ersburg 

Stephen Fillo, Classroom Teacher, 520 Edgar Street, 
Throop 

Mrs. Edna D. Geiss, Classroom Teacher, Oley 

Leo E. Harrold, Administrator, 3109 Glendale Avenue, 
Pittsburgh (10) 

Francis J. Hathy, Classroom Teacher, 42 Cottage Avenue, 
Lancaster 

Harold Hogue, Classroom Teacher, 220 Lamberton Street, 
Franklin 

Franklin L. Hoke, Administrator, Huntingdon Valley 

A. H. Howell, Administrator, Supt. Wayne Co., Court 
House, Honesdale 

Paul Keeney, Classroom Teacher, 502 Argyle Street, South 
Fork 

S. D. Milnor, Classroom Teacher, 631 Lincoln Avenue, 
Williamsport 

A. A. Murphy, Administrator, Asst. County Supt., Clarion 

Milton O. Pearce, Administrator, Phila. Teachers Assn, 
13th and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 

H. R. Ruch, Classroom Teacher, 342 North 15th Street, 
Allentown 

Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Administrator, Supt., 605 Main 
Street, Mt. Pleasant 

Harry E. Seyler, Classroom Teacher, 127 Jefferson Avenue, 
York 

Donald L. Snively, Classroom Teacher, N. Wayne Avenue, 
Wayne 

Lytle M. Wilson, Administrator, Supt., 1006 Irwin Street, 
Aliquippa 


Shetland 


Runners-up, Preferential Ballot 


The following is a list of the ten highest runners-up fot 
State Delegate to the Boston convention of the NEA: 


Administrators 
F. G. Rogers, Bellefonte 
Albert O. Miller, Tremont 
James J. Coll, Pittsburgh 
H. W. Hay, Somerset 
J. A. Lubold, Indiana 


Classroom Teachers 
Henry A. Kress, Sharon 
George B. Inskip, York Springs 
Frank E. Wray, Harrisburg 
David C. Guhl, Connellsville 
L. Harry Kershner, Lehighton 
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The Parents and the School 


Mrs. P. Burcin Dicsy, President, 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 


VERYONE in these heartbreaking days is talking about 

defense. We are compelled by the exigencies of the 
moment to lay aside our peace-time tools to defend our- 
slves in case war should come to us. 


In times like these we dare not waste our resources. 
When the fate of democratic civilization hangs in the bal- 
ance it is reasonable to suppose that every conscientious parent 
and every conscientious teacher of a child is seeking for the 
way in which he can work most effectively to preserve for 
today’s children that heritage of freedom that was his own 
birthright. And it isn’t too much to suppose that numerous 
parents, and even a few teachers, have not yet accepted re- 
sponsibility for any part in the progress or decadence of 
tomorrow’s world. 

The role which the schools will play in such a National 
emergency is a very important one, because, after all, the 
things that are taught to young children, and to their elders 
for that matter, will largely determine the reactions which 
those persons later make. 


Teach People to Think 


We want the schools to continue to teach people to think 
rather than to obey blindly. When the time has come that 
the school is told by some politically-minded person what 
they shall teach the children, then we will have exactly the 
situation that prevails in the countries in which only one 
person has the right to express an opinion of his own. 

There is another danger that besets the schools at this 
time. No one, as far as I have observed, is kicking about 
the expenditure of vast sums for defense, provided those 
sums are wisely spent. There are those who will vote 
billions for defense and then in order to gain back some of 
this money will be not only willing but anxious to curtail 
the schools. 


Must Not Starve Schools 


We must not forget that defense is much more than a 
matter of tanks and airplanes. There is an inner defense 
which is even more important because if the inner citadel 
is lost, the outer one will ultimately be lost. There was a 
time when our Navy, for example, was composed of “wooden 
ships and iron men.” There have been times when other 
navies have been made up of iron ships and wooden men. 
Between the two we prefer “John Paul Jones.” 

Parents realize that the schools constitute a very large part 
of our internal defense. We dare not lose sight of the main 
issue in democratic government in our anxiety to meet the 
immediate emergency. We cannot win the battle for de- 
mocracy by starving our schools. 

Never in all the history of the United States was there 
atime when it was so necessary that the schools be main- 
tained at a high level of efficiency as it is right now. We 
dare not permit the exciting drama which is being pre- 
sented before us to call our attention away from the necessity 
of maintaining and improving the instruction of America in 
the ideals of democracy. 


What Is Wrong? 


What is wrong and what shall we do about it? The 
dificulty lies in the fact that such a large majority of 





Our Schools and Our National Problems 











Excerpts from the Addresses on the Convention Theme 
at the Friday, December 27, 1940, evening session 


citizens will believe what is smoothly and indirectly pre- 
sented to them, rather than go to the task of studying and 
analyzing the situation on the basis of facts. Too often we 
render decisions on an emotional rather than an intellectual 
appeal. We are guilty of mass thinkings—as destructive as 
a match in dry prairie grass. 

What we need to do is analyze carefully all our education 
in the light of what it will do for boys and girls. We must 
look at the problem from every angle possible. We must 
consider it as a cooperative proposition, bringing into the 
case all parties concerned so that we can be assured of a 
full coverage of facts and a minimum of doubt. This can 
be done only when parents of boys and girls in school unite 
with teachers and trustees to determine the best American 
Way. 

Responsibility of the Schools 
What have we parents a right to expect of the schools? 


1. We have a right to expect that the schools will make 
citizenship education their first responsibility. 

2. We have a right to expect the schools to teach our chil- 
dren the meaning of democracy, and to apply that meaning 
to a multitude of situations of daily life. 

3. We have a right to expect the schools to be labora- 
tories of democratic living. 

4, We may reasonably expect the schools to bridge the 
gap between the school and the out-of-school world. 

5. We may reasonably expect the schools to set examples 
of democracy by being democratic in their administrations. 


Responsibility of the Parents 

What have the schools a right to expect of us parents? 

1. The schools have a right to expect that we parents 
will understand and support their aims. 

2. The schools have a right to expect us parents to sup- 
port them in free and impartial inquiry into controversial 
questions, and in the honest study of the less pleasant as- 
pects of our adult world. 

3. The schools have a right to expect us parents to be 
understanding and patient when our own children make 
mistakes in the laboratories of democratic living which some 
schools are trying to provide. 

4. The schools have a right to expect us to practice 
democracy in our own homes. 

5. The schools have a right to expect us to set examples 
for our children in the matter of democratic citizenship. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with its 
affiliated State Congresses and local parent-teacher associa- 
tions, represents the largest group in America in which pro- 
fessional and lay people join together for the single purpose 
of furthering the preparation of children in body, mind, 
and character, for membership in our Democracy. The aims 
of the parent-teacher associations and the National Educa- 
tion Association have been closely related. 


Parents Will Wage a Wise Fight 

In the coming crisis for the schools, there is, for those 
who will fight educational battles, no defense so secure as 
knowledge. We will need to keep our minds open and 
alert to interpret the schools to those in power and to wage 
a wise fight to prevent their becoming a pawn or a scape- 
goat as has happened before when economic pressure became 
acute. 
As the representative of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
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Parents and Teachers, with its 131,000 members, I can assure 
you that you do not stand alone. Our faith in you and our 
support for the schools are assured for in you we place our 
hope for the future of America. 


The School Directors 


W. A. Roserts 
President, State School Directors Association 


UBLIC education in Pennsylvania is big business 

The time will come soon when school directors will 
be selected on a basis of general ability and merit, rather 
than on political aptitude 

Our schools, together with our homes and churches are 

facing very serious problems If you as teachers use your 
opportunities skilfully, and if directors administer intelli- 
gently, the children of the State will be receiving better 
educations. 


The American Legion 


Cuarces S. Cook 
Commander, American Legion Department of Pennsylvania 


UR national defense must begin in the hearts and the 
minds of the American people. When we prepare today, 
it is a defense not only against a potential enemy from 
without but a defense of things within our land that we 
have held dear—democratic institutions and the freedom of 
American initiative and enterprise. It is a defense of our 
traditional homeland. It is a defense of peace by a peace- 
loving people, a defense of the principles upon which our 
American republic was founded and upon which it has been 
built. 
I believe that our schools might properly reemphasize their 
efforts “to forge a sound united patriotic spirit among the 
young people of America.” 


Point of View of the Department 


Francis B. Haas 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


HE point of view of the Department on the theme 

of this convention, Our Schools and Our National 
Problems, is conditioned by a broad, continuing educational 
program and an emergency program of vocational educa- 
tion for national defense. 

A consideration of the broad, continuing program ob- 
viously raises the question of what lies back of the consti- 
tutional mandate which requires that “the General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools wherein all the children 
of this Commonwealth above the age of six years may be 
educated.” This mandate expresses (a) the unalterable 
belief of our people that a system of public schools is funda- 
mental to the achievement of our political ideal and (b) 
that democracy means developmental opportunity. 

We believe that national defense of democracy as an 
achievable idea must be grounded basically in our system 
of education. 

Some of the continuing major problems involved in this 
concept are obvious; namely, on the instructional side— 
what is to be taught; on the personnel side—who is to do 
the teaching; on the financial side—what is the institution 
worth in terms of the governmental ideal and how is the 
cost to be paid? 

Cross-cutting all phases of the problem is the necessary 
machinery of organization and administration. 

Various aspects of these problems were discussed during 
the recent Education Congress, the proceedings of which 





are available in the November, 1940, issue of the official 
bulletin of our Department. I plan to emphasize only a few 
of these problems. 


Equalization of Educational Opportunity 


Undoubtedly the outstanding need in Pennsylvania is an 
equitable distribution of adequate financial support to pur. 
chase equalization of educational opportunity for the chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania. 

To the extent that equalization of educational opportunity 
is a purchasable commodity, its realization must be grounded 
in an equalization of purchasing power. The seriousness of 
this situation is evidenced by the fact that during approxi- 
mately the past two years 976 separate investigations have 
been made of financial situations existing in districts applying 
for special aid and that on the basis of these investigations, 
special aid grants totaling more than $4,000,000 have been 
made to more than 400 school districts. 

A reasonable solution of this problem appears to involve 
the following major questions (a) what is a reasonable unit 
of measurement to use in purchasing educational opportunity 
and (b) what is a reasonable cost for such a unit? A recent 
survey indicates that a reasonable teaching unit of 30 pupils 
for the elementary grades will cost $1600 and a unit of 35 
pupils for the secondary grades will cost $2000. 

However, at the present time, the purchasing power of 
each teacher varies widely in the school districts throughout 
the State. Again, since a large percentage of support comes 
from the local districts and is raised primarily by taxes from 
real estate, and since real estate assessment varies greatly 
from county to county, one step in the right direction would 
appear to be a reasonable equalization of assessment on 3 
State-wide basis. This step in itself will not equalize the 
purchasing power but it will provide the background agains 
which the State can determine the local financial needs and 
the advisable distribution of support between the State and 
the local school districts. 


Other Outstanding Problems 

There are a number of other problems of outstanding 
importance. These include (a) the salary situation of 
teachers in many of the fourth-class school districts, (b) 
proposals for increasing reimbursement on tuition and trans 
portation and the proposed increase in the length of the 
school term, the operation of all of which were deferred by 
the 1939 Session of the General Assembly, (c) the operation 
of the Tenure Act, (d) plant and equipment needs of many 
districts, and (e) the extension of vocational education in- 
cluding the possible use of some of the Teachers Colleges for 
terminal courses in this field. 

The second aspect of the Department point of view has to 
do with the specific development of the National Defense 
Training Program. On June 27, 1940, a Federal appropria 
tion of $15,000,000 was made available for vocational educt 
tion for national defense and of this amount Pennsylvania 
received $719,711. By the end of November Pennsylvania 
had spent $620,115 of this amount in providing classes in 
our program which began July 1, with 4000 men in training 
and by the end of November we had 12,000 men in training. 

On October 9, 1940, Congress provided additional fund 
for national defense to continue the program just referred 
to in the amount of $26,000,000 of which $2,600,000 1 











budgeted for Pennsylvania. For equipment $8,000,000 wa! 
made available of which $427,000 has been budgeted for 
Pennsylvania. For the education of NYA workers $7,500,000 
was made available of which $557,817 has been allotted 0 
Pennsylvania. For the education of rural and other out: 
school youth $10,000,000 was made available of whic 
$394,748 has been allotted to Pennsylvania. 

In addition to these appropriations administered throug! 
(Turn to page 216) 
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Financing the Schools in a Period of 
National Defense’ 


Honorable Franklin Spencer Edmonds, State Senator, Philadelphia 


ie HAS been my privilege to have worked with the public 
school system of Pennsylvania in many different angles. 
From 1885 until 1891 I was a pupil in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, where I graduated from the Central High 
School in the latter year. In 1893, as a member of the 
graduating class of the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the subject of my graduation thesis was the 
‘Department of Education in Philadelphia.” From 1895 to 
1904 I was a teacher in the Central High School of Phila- 
delphia, and in the last year and the succeeding year I was 
principal of the evening high school, where we introduced 
a system of vocational training especially for the appren- 
tices in the Baldwin Locomotive Works. In 1904 I organ- 
ized the Philadelphia Teachers Association, and served as 
its first President. From 1906 to 1912 I was a member of 
the Board of Public Education in Philadelphia and served on 
its Committee on Finance. From 1920 to 1926 I was a 
member of the House of Representatives of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania serving on the Committee on 
Education and taking part in important school legislation. 

I apologize for these biographical facts, and I only quote 
them now to justify the conclusion that I have had some ex- 
perience as a pupil, teacher, principal, member of School 
Board, and legislator, and that consequently I should be ac- 
quainted to some degree with the different phases of public 
school education. 


The Constitutional Mandate for Schools 

From this experience I have reached a conclusion that the 
work of public education is the most important work on the 
program of the State. I repeat in part what I said on the 
floor of the State Senate on May 2, 1939, in directing atten- 
tion to the Constitutional mandate with reference to the 
public schools. 

In the Constitution of 1873 the provision is as follows: 

““Article X. Section 1. The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide for the maintenance and support of a thorough and 
eficient system of public schools, wherein all of the children 
of the Commonwealth above the age of six years may be 
educated, and shall appropriate at least One Million Dollars 
each year for that purpose.’ 

“This is one of the broadest grants of authority to be 
found in the Constitution. Recently, in 1938, it was well 
said by Chief Justice Kephart in the decision of the Teachers’ 
Tenure Act cases as follows: 

“In considering laws relating to the public school system, 
courts will not inquire into the reason, wisdom, or ex- 
pediency of the legislative policy with regard to education, 
but whether the legislation has a reasonable relation to the 
purpose expressed in Article X, Section 1, and whether the 
ruits or effects of such legislation impinge the Article by 
circumscribing it, or abridging its exercise by future legis- 
tures within the field of a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools.’ So implanted is this section of the Constitu- 
tion in the life of the people as to make it impossible for a 
kgislature to set up an educational policy which future legis- 
latures cannot change. The very essence of this section is to 
enable successive legislatures to adopt a changing program to 
keep abreast of educational advances. The people have di- 
tected that the cause of public education cannot be fettered, 
ut must evolute or retrograde with succeeding generations 
as the times prescribe. 

—e 


* Address before the Administration Department of the PSEA, De- 
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“Under this clause of the Constitution there has developed 
a magnificent system which in the year 1936-37 provided for 
the education of 1,982,715 pupils in Pennsylvania and 63,309 
teachers educated at a total cost of $219,587,669. Included 
in this total there is over $40,000,000 of debt service and 
$27,000,000 of capital outlay, and consequently in referring 
to the cost of the schools, I shall refer in the future to cur- 
rent expenses only, omitting these two items for considera- 
tion. For the year 1936-37 the current expenses were $151,- 
980,004. 

“The answer then to my first question is that the Com- 
monwealth owes a full duty to its children to maintain a 
thorough and efficient service of public schools, and it is 
the duty of the General Assembly to see that such a system is 
maintained.” 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the constitutional man- 
date that the General Assembly “shall provide” is supported 
by common sense, and a just appreciation of the importance 
of the public schools to the community. Of all of the in- 
strumentalities of the government, the public schools have 
most to do with keeping our society in a dynamic, changing, 
and continually improving condition. The basis of our 
prosperity is that the children will advance further than the 
parents, and it is when a man who has received but a 
grammar school education sacrifices and saves to give a 
high school or a technical university training to his sons 
and daughters, that the world advances. 

Both on constitutional grounds and on spiritual grounds 
we have a right to say that the Constitution is wise in its 
provisions that “the General Assembly shall provide.” 


Teachers, Directors, Supervisors Share Responsibility 


Now there are many factors that enter into the organiza- 
tion of a public school system, and each must do its part. 
There are teachers to whom the actual work of instruction 
is committed. There are school directors who represent the 
public particularly in all matters relating to the business 
organizations of the system. There are the school super- 
visors who must act as a stimulus to the teachers and in- 
sure that they have their share in improved methods and 
equipment. 

Like America, the system is not frozen. It, too, is chang- 
ing and dynamic, and there is a continual urge for improve- 
ment. It would be a great mistake to say that what has 
been done successfully in 1890 should be done the same way 
in 1940. When I was a student in the Central High School 
we had eighteen chemical elements, and it was a part of our 
course of study to define them, note their characteristics, and 
explain the chemical formula of which they were a_ part. 
The number of chemical elements today is above ninety, and 
the youngster who received the same kind of chemical in- 
struction that I received would be unable to play his part in 
modern society. 

Teachers, school boards, administrators must recognize 
these changing conditions, and they are recreant to their 
trust if they do not keep themselves alert with the progress 
of scientific thought and human knowledge. 


The Changes Which War Brings 


Now we are face to face with an American society in 
which preparation for national defense is the main problem, 
and preparation for national defense may possibly be a 
preliminary to a state of war. Let those of us who have 
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lived through the period of the first World War tell what 
this means to society. It will involve a tremendous addition 
to the cost of government. It will probably involve an ex- 
pansion of the functions of government so as to insure that 
the work will be well done. It will involve to a certain 
degree the dislocation of family life. It will transplant 
families from one neighborhood to another where the de- 
mand for their service is greater. Young men who are 
called for the service will lose all of the inherent advantage 
that comes from the social standards of their family life 
and come face to face with new conditions in which only 
real standards which are inherent in their personality will 
affect the manner of their living. 

These are serious changes, and the question that you have 
asked me to discuss is how the public school system will fare 
in a period of this kind. I say frankly at the outset that 
there are two attitudes toward this question which I do 
not propose to consider. In the first place there are people 
who will say the government is going to raise large sums 
of money and it will expend these sums with profusion and 
quickness and possibly waste. Under these circumstances, 
what can I do to get a portion of the spoil. This point of 
view is unworthy of the American teacher and the American 
educator, and I only name it to express my complete con- 
tempt for it. 

Secondly, there is a point of view which says the emphasis 
of life will now be placed upon public defense, and under 
these circumstances we must organize and propagandize for 
our pet interest of education, or, we will be overlooked in 
the distribution of the spoils. With this point of view I have 
also little sympathy. The great mass of our teachers and 
directors and administrators are American in their con- 
ception of life, and in their devotion to its ideals, and they 
recognize to the fullest degree the paramount importance of 
the preservation of America and the maintenance of the 
American way of life. Moreover, this point of view, which 
I have mentioned only to express my disagreement with it, 
is not true to history. 


Schools Did Not Suffer During World War 


The World War period from 1917 to 1921 was character- 
ized in each year by legislation which added to the cost and 
improved the standards of the public school system. In 1917 
new minimum salaries were established as follows: 

Teachers with provisional certificates, $45 per month 

Teachers with professional normal school certificates, $55 
per month 

Teachers with normal school diplomas and permanent 
certificates, $60 per month. 

In 1919 came the Woodruff Act which increased the mini- 
mum salary standards for teachers and also increased the 
reimbursement by the State. In 1921 came the enormous 
series of revisions of the law known as the Finegan Program, 
which culminated in the provisions of the Edmonds Act. 
Even with the other calls made necessary by national de- 
fense, there was 2 marked increase in the provisions for 
the teachers. 

Note the increase in State appropriations in Pennsylvania 
for the public schools: 

In 1915-16—$ 8,441,700 

1917-18— 7,942,250 

1919-20— 11,5935779 

1921-22— 14,036,989 
History does not justify any suspicion that anyone has 
taken advantage of the emergency of war to cut down the 
provision for the public schools. 

Now at the present time we are face to face with a series 
of fiscal problems which are serious both for the nation 
and local government. Prior to the World War we were 
paying only 7% of our national income in taxes. Prior to 
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the preparedness program of 1939 we are paying 21%, 
Prior to 1917 our national debt was only 144 billions. Prior 
to the preparedness program of 1939 our national debt was 
already 43 billions. 

Under these circumstances, it will be difficult to provide 
a program without inflation except by a heavy increase in 
taxation, and when there is an increase in taxation for nz 
tional defense, it should be borne in mind that it will be 
paid for by the same people which must provide by taxation 
for any increasing benefit for the public schools. 


Teachers Should Have Wise Leadership 


Under these circumstances, what becomes the problem of 
the hour? 

First, it seems clear to me that there is a duty upon the 
teachership to see to it that its leadership is not only vigilant 
for the teachers, but also strong in its patriotic devotion to 
the American way of life. Inquiries which disclose that 
a percentage of the teachers are disaffected toward consti. 
tutional government, such as recently took place in New 
York City, do not commend the teachership to the American 
public. With a high regard for the teacher and with a 
deep appreciation for the self-sacrifice and patriotic devotion 
of the men and women with whom I have been associated 
in the past, I am bound to confess that in my judgment some 
of the teachers’ organizations have not been wise in selecting 
their professional representatives. From my own observs- 
tion, I would be glad to testify that 85% of the teachers of 
Pennsylvania are patriotic, efficient, liberty-loving, and sin- 
cerely desirous of maintaining a free status under a con 
stitution. There is also a group which is restless, annoying, 
continually asserting rights rather than duties, which does 
not regard a public position as involving any responsibility 
to the State. 

I am not one of those who would encourage a witch-hunt 
in order to find out who are the sinners among the teachers 
But I would say very emphatically that the teachership con- 
tains the representatives of groups who have only recently 
been transferred from the social atmosphere of compulsion 
which exists in Europe to the free atmosphere of America 
The early emigrants came to this country for freedom. They 
knew that emigration involved hardship, but they were per- 
fectly willing to perform their part in order to obtain the 
advantage of free institutions for themselves and their chil 
dren. 

Since the turn of the century America has become adver 
tised as the wealthiest country in the world, and it has some 
times seemed to me that part of the emigration in the last 
forty years has been based upon a desire to share in Amer 
ica’s wealth without contributing to the earning of it. I 
the sons and daughters of this emigration use their new 
freedom by seeking to tear down what has previously beet 
established in the land of their adoption, they stamp them 
selves by this fact as unfit for work in the public schools. 

There are many erratic forms of political thinking i 
which the particular creed assumes the aspect of a religion, 
and those who accept it cannot prevent themselves from 
showing their bias to their pupils. The pupils may have 
better mentalities than the teachers, but they are always? 
grade or two more immature, and they are apt to accept 3 
gospel what is given to them by the teacher in the class 
room, even though it be given unconsciously and not as 4 
part of the formal instruction. 

My first suggestion, therefore, is—Teachers, clean hous 
Get rid of any leadership which is partial to a sudden and 
forcible change in the structure of our government. Re 
member Lincoln’s strong words to the people of the South- 








“We won’t go out of the Union, and you shan’t.” Let us 
say to those who desire disorderly changes in the structutt 
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of government, whether they be communists or Fascists— 
“We won’t destroy the constitutional system of America, 
and you shan’t.” 

State Commission of Public Defense Needed 

Second, this State needs a State Commission of Public 
Defense somewhat like the Commission of Public Safety 
which was established in 1917 and which under the chair- 
manship of Honorable George Wharton Pepper served as a 
pioneer to all the states in the Union for other legislation 
along this line. We need to study questions relating to the 
effect of the public defense program on social welfare. For 
instance, there will be a vast increase in population of South 
Philadelphia because of the Quartermaster’s Depot and the 
League Island Navy Yard. It is estimated that ten addi- 
tional high school rooms will be needed to take care of the 
additional families coming to Philadelphia for these pur- 
poses and that the cost in addition to equipment will be 
$320,000. In Middletown, where the airport is located, there 
is a housing shortage, and when the housing shortage is 
supplied, there will be a shortage in school rooms. Erie 
estimates 400 additional families to arrive in the next eight 
months, and on this basis plan an additional cost of $40,000 
for the salaries of teachers. Titusville estimates additional 
rooms for the senior high school, for the junior high school, 
and for the elementary schools, with a total estimated cost of 
$220,000. 

It is quite evident that some general authority repre- 
senting the State must collect and analyze these needs and 
plan to supply them. Where the need is caused by the de- 
mand of the federal government, the federal government 
should meet the cost. Where the need is caused by the 
normal increase in population, it becomes a matter for the 
State and local government to finance in the usual course. 

During the World War there was an interesting develop- 
ment in the organization of school mobilization committees 
to organize the resources of the public schools in meeting 
the nation’s need. In a practical way these culminated in 
encouraging vocational schools, summer employment on the 
farm, the use of the juniors in the sale of liberty bonds, etc. 
Ihave no doubt but that these movements will again be as- 
serted. They are all good if they contribute to that intense 
love of country which was a characteristic of the eighteen 
months of the World War. 


Realty Tax Must Be Supplemented 

Third, I express my conviction that the modernizing of 
the public school system of the nation cannot be done by 
exclusive reliance upon a realty tax. In olden days manu- 
facturing in business required the massing together of the 
people in great centers, and with the growth of the cities, 
there was a growth in real estate assessments which fur- 
nished a larger income for the schools. In our time, how- 
ever, we have seen the automobile become an almost uni- 
versal convenience, and with the growth of good roads, it 
is possible for people to live many miles from their employ- 
ment. As a result, realty assessments have stopped increasing, 
and in many communities have decreased, and with that de- 
crease there is a lessening of the school tax unless the rate 
is increased to such a point as will encourage migration to 
lower-taxed districts. 

In view of this condition, the realty tax for the public 
schools must be supplemented by other methods of taxation, 
and this should be done as speedily as possible. At the last 
session of the General Assembly I introduced a bill which 
provided for an increase of five points in the State appro- 
Priation to the public schools so that where the district re- 
ceived 25% of the basic salary, it should receive 30, where 
it received 35% of the basic salary, it should receive 40, and 
soon. This increase would cost the State about $3,000,000 
a year, and to my mind, this is the next step for advance. 

I do not see that this measure will become fiscally possible 
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until the tremendous costs of social security and relief have 
been mastered. But when that time comes, and it should 
come in the next five years, I am prepared to welcome an 
addition to the State’s contribution to the cost of public 
education. 


Educator Should Lead 


Fourth, it is quite clear that during war time there will 
be changes in educational methods which will have a marked 
effect upon public education in our country. The recent im- 
portance of vocational training which has been supported in 
large measure by the federal government is a far-reaching 
illustration. Today the need is for mechanics who can use 
tools in machine construction. But tomorrow the need may 
be along some other line, and in a dynamic society the edu- 
cator should take the lead in forecasting these changes in the 
nature of the American interests rather than follow. I look 
forward to a system of vocational instruction in which the 
schools will be ready to take up new branches and to elimi- 
nate old ones which have passed their usefulness and to do 
so without regard to its effect upon the structure of the 
teachership. 

Ours is a changing world and the educator must be ready 
to change with it. Quite recently Frederick P. Keppel, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation, has declared that America 
needs fewer colleges, universities, and other institutions of 
higher learning. In Dr. Keppel’s opinion many of them 
are bound to disappear. 

“One of the most difficult duties that face this foundation,” 
he declared, “is that of so directing its grants that its influ- 
ence will be aimed toward survival of the fittest.” 

The educator who tries to save a third-rate institution to 
continue to do third-rate work under a third-rate teachership 
is fighting a hopeless battle. 


Protect Our Children 


This paper ought not to be concluded without directing 
attention to the conditions surrounding the children in other 
countries than our own. In Time Magazine for December 
23, 1940, there is an article upon the war babies in England. 
I quote, in part, as follows: 

“In the decade after World War I London’s East Enders 
had a pat apology for any thin-cheeked, jittery, neurotic 
child: ‘You'll have to excuse her. She’s a war baby—was 
born the night a bomb fell two streets away.’ Last week 
120,000 young Londoners were growing up on the firing 
line of another and worse war. 

“For 80,000 of them, between the ages of 5 and 14, there 
were even worse dangers than falling bombs. London’s 
compulsory education system had practically broken down. 
Though the London County Council sent truant officers 
after parents and children alike, the average daily school 
attendance was only 26,000. Half of London’s grade schools 
had been battered into rubble or commandeered for other 
uses. The 365 still open carried on with fewer hours of 
schooling, in crowded classrooms, their lessons punctuated 
by air-raid warnings. 

“Many parents kept their children away, some for safety’s 
sake. But teachers told of young boys put to work hawking 
firewood to bolster family earnings, of girls taught to beg 
money on street corners. Some children simply ran wild. 

“Most common parental excuse for hooky-playing was the 
need to secure shelter space. By 9 every morning swarms 
of ferret-eyed, wax-skinned youngsters lined up with piles 
of bedding outside the tube shelters, waiting to go under- 
ground to hold the family ‘pitch’ till nightfall. Inside they 
played on the long platforms of- the subway stations, kept 
an eye open for the chance to steal a better sleeping space. 
Said one experienced moppet: ‘School? I got to get the 
seats ain’t I? . . . Ma goes home to do her work and sends 
me back to keep her place. Sometimes the women try to 
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rush you. But they can’t put it across me. 
beat.’ 

“Problems of health mounted with the hours spent in the 
rank, fetid air underground. Few shelters had adequate 
heat, light, or latrines; most were dank and unventilated 
at best. Children slept with their parents under blankets 
left underground for weeks on end. Milk for babies could 
not be heated if it was brought in. Nightly inspection trips 
were made by doctors and Red Cross nurses, but medical at- 
tention was still makeshift. One shelter doctor, who worked 
at a children’s hospital by day, was responsible for 5,000 
men, women, and children at night.” 

May the Ruling Providence who controls the destinies of 
nations save America from an experience like this. But it 
suggests that as a part of the work of the educators and the 
State commissions of public safety, plans should be formed 
looking toward the preservation of our children from ex- 
periences such as these in London. I do not know the 
answer to the question, but I am certain that the children 
of America are the greatest asset of our national life. They 
have a right to be protected from false teaching, but they 
also have a right to be protected from war-time casualties. 
No nation has done more for its children than the people 
of America, and I believe that the people of America do 
not need to be reminded of their duty at the present time. 
What they need is that the responsible leadership of the 
schools will give these problems such consideration that ade- 
quate solutions may be worked out in advance of the time 
of strain and stress. 


I’ve got ‘em 


Workshop in Secondary Education 


HE Pennsylvania branch of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals has announced that it will 
sponsor a second “Workshop in Secondary Education” next 
summer at the Pennsylvania State College. The project is 
made possible by a grant from the General Education Board. 
As in last summer’s project, which had an enrolment of 
115 high school teachers and principals, mainly from Penn- 
sylvania, the program will be conducted by Penn State with 
the cooperation of the University of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Pittsburgh. Academic credit will be available 
to teachers who are taking advanced studies at any of the 
three institutions. 

The Workshop again will center around the problem of 
offering suitable high school education to those pupils who 
do not plan to go to college. This large block of pupils, 
comprising at least 85 per cent of the total, has been given 
too little attention in the traditional high school curricula, 
it is felt. Too many high schools have geared their course 
of study almost exclusively to the needs of “academic” stu- 
dents who will enter college after their high school days. 

In addition to this general theme, special attention will be 
devoted next summer to the fields of civic, health, and occu- 
pational adjustment. While these fields are important for 
normal needs of citizenship, they are unusually important 
now as a part of the nation’s defense effort. 

Mary Jane Wyland, associate professor of education at 
Penn State, who served as director of last year’s Workshop, 
announced that a staff of prominent educators will again 
supervise the six-week program. Teachers will be given 
wide opportunity to pursue their own interests during the 
project and will be free to work out programs helpful to 
their own school districts. 

The Workshop will open on June 30 and continue until 
August 8. A pamphlet reporting the procedure of last 
year’s Workshop was issued by the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals’ group in October, 1940. 
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PSEA’s President for 1941 


The President of the 
Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 
for 1941 1s Levi Gil- 
bert, superintendent of 
the schools of Altoona, 
Born in Fayette 
County, he is a gradu- 
ate of the State 
Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, holds a 
B.S. from Franklin 
and Marshall, an M.A. 
from the University of 
Pennsylvania, and a 
D. Ed. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Gilbert’s experi- 
ence includes teaching 
in the elementary 
schools in Fayette and Westmoreland Counties, teacher in 
the secondary schools at Biglerville, teacher and coach at 
Mount Union High school, teacher at Girard College, and 
principal of Lansdowne High School and Altoona High 
School. Since 1938, he has been superintendent of the 
schools of Altoona. 

In community service he has been president of the Altoona 
Rotary Club, and at present is president of the Blair-Bedford 
Council Boy Scouts of America, director of Altoona Chamber 
of Commerce, Altoona YMCA, and the Altoona Red Cross 
Chapter. 

In professional activities Dr. Gilbert served as president 
of the Central Convention District in 1939. An index of his 
belief and support of professional organizations is the fact 
that under his leadership Altoona has continued its one 
hundred per cent membership in the NEA. This unique 
record began under Superintendent Robert E. Laramy nine- 
teen years ago and is the longest continuous record of any 
district in Pennsylvania. 


Levi GILBERT 


Evaluation by Altoona Teacher 


An evaluation of his characteristics and of the esteem in 
which he is held by his co-workers is best expressed by 
quoting the words of Clara Cockerille, a teacher in the 
Altoona schools and a former member of the Executive 
Council who in seconding the nomination of Dr. Gilbert 
used these words: 


“T work with Dr. Gilbert in the Altoona schools. In 
his leadership of us teachers we have learned to recognize 
his outstanding ability to take the long-range view of a 
situation, to meet emergencies quietly but effectively, to 
analyze the capabilities and talents of his co-workers, to 
administer affairs in a manner that is truly democratic, and 
to consider all educational matters in the light of their effect 
on the children. And because he possesses these qualifica- 
tions we who teach with him believe that he will be 4 
capable leader of this professional organization. With a deep 
desire for the further continuance and greater usefulness of 
the PSEA, I, for the teachers of Altoona, wish to second 
the nomination of Levi Gilbert for President of the PSEA 
for 1941.” 





To carry the feelings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood, to combine the child’s sense of wonder and novelty 
with the appearances which every day for years has rendered 
familiar, this is the character and privilege of genius, and 
one of the marks which distinguish it from talent—Coleridge 
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The Pennsylvania Public School Employes’ 


Retirement System’ 


Henry H. Baish, Secretary, Harrisburg 


N THE limited time at my disposal I shall try to answer 

two questions which are of great interest to all members 
of the Retirement System. First, is the Retirement System 
at present actuarially sound, and second, if it is actuarially 
sound at present is there danger that it may not continue to 
be actuarially sound? 

When the Retirement Law was enacted on July 18, 1917, 
school employees then in service were classified as Present 
Employees, and school employees who entered school service 
for the first time after the enactment of the Retirement Law 
were classified as New Entrants. All members, both Present 
Employees and New Entrants, contribute enough to pay one- 
half of their retirement allowances for all service rendered 
after the date of the establishment of the Retirement System 
on July 1, 1919. The State and local districts pay one-half 
the cost of the retirement allowances for service rendered 
after July 1, 1919, and the entire cost of the allowances for 
service rendered prior to July 1, 1919. 


Annuity Reserve Accounts 

The actuary estimated the cost of service rendered and 
to be rendered by employees who were in service prior to 
the establishment of the System at about $61,000,000, and 
in accordance with Section 8, Paragraph 5, of the Retire- 
ment Law this amount was included in the State Annuity 
Reserve which is to be accumulated to pay the State An- 
nuities of Present Employee members of the Retirement 
System. The actuary calculated that this State Annuity 
Reserve would be accumulated within thirty years after the 
establishment of the Retirement System by having the State 
and local districts pay semi-annually into a special account 
created for this purpose, and designated as State Annuity 
Reserve Account No. 2, an amount equal to 2.8% of the 
total compensation paid to all contributors for service during 
the preceding school year. This 2.8% rate was accumulating 
the reserve more rapidly than expected and upon the recom- 
mendation of the actuary, approved by the Retirement Board, 
the State Legislature amended the Retirement Law by mak- 
ing the rate 2% beginning with July 1, 1925, and 1.6% be- 
ginning with July 1, 1933. The actuary estimates that by 
July 1, 1949, the required reserve will be accumulated to 
pay the State Annuities of Present Employee members of 
the Retirement System as authorized by the Retirement Law. 


Rates of Contribution 

It should be kept in mind that the only rate of contribu- 
tion established in the Retirement Law, and which requires 
the approval of the State Legislature, is the rate which is 
used to determine the payments by the State and local school 
districts in accumulating the State Annuity Reserve of Pres- 
ent Employee members of the Retirement System. The 
rates of contribution for members and the rates at which 
the State and local districts contribute to the State Annuity 
Reserve of New Entrant members are adopted by the Re- 
tirement Board upon the recommendation of the actuary and 
no further action is necessary. 

Section 4, Paragraph 7 of the Retirement Law reads as 
follows: 

In the years nineteen hundred twenty-one and nineteen 
hundred twenty-four and in every fifth year thereafter, the 
actuary of the Retirement Board shall make an actuarial in- 
vestigation into the mortality and service experience of the 





* Address before House of Delegates, December 27, 1940, at the 
annual PSEA Convention in Harrisburg. 
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contributors and beneficiaries as defined in this Act, and 
shall make a valuation of the various Accounts created by 
this Act, and on the basis of such investigation and valuation 
the Retirement Board shall— 

(a) Adopt for the Retirement System one or more mor- 
tality tables and such other tables as shall be deemed neces- 
sary; 

(b) Certify the rates of deduction from salary necessary 
to pay the annuities authorized under the provisions of this 
Act; and 

(c) Certify the rates of contribution, expressed as a per- 
centage of salary of New Entrants at various ages, which 
shall be made by the Commonwealth to the School Employes’ 
Retirement Fund and credited to the Contingent Reserve 
Account. 


Valuation Every Fifth Year 

In accordance with the provisions of the Retirement Law 
just quoted the actuary has made the required investi- 
gations and valuations of the Retirement System and _ has 
recommended, and the Retirement Board has adopted, the 
necessary tables and rates of contribution for the members, 
for the Commonwealth, and for the local districts. Among 
the tables adopted are withdrawal, death, disability retire- 
ment, and superannuation retirement. The latest completed 
report of the actuary is the special fifth-year actuarial in- 
vestigation and valuation for the period ending June 30, 
1939. Mr. Buck is now making the annual investigation and 
valuation for the year ending June 30, 1940. His report 
will be printed with the Annual Report of the Retirement 
Board for the year ending June 30, 1940. Mr. Buck’s special 
fifth-year investigation and valuation of the Retirement Sys- 
tem for the period ending June 30, 1939, was printed in full 
in the Twentieth Annual Report of the Retirement Board for 
the year ending June 30, 1939. This report shows that dur- 
ing the five-year period covered by the report the actual 
number of withdrawals from service was 18,195 while the 
expected number of withdrawals was 10,960. Since the 
money contributed by the State and local districts on account 
of those who separate from service remains in the Retirement 
Fund the record of withdrawals was very favorable to the 
Fund. The actual number of deaths was 1,171 and the ex- 
pected number was 1,874. While it is gratifying to know 
that the actual death rate was below the expected rate this 
record was unfavorable to the Retirement Fund. However, 
the favorable withdrawal record counterbalances the un- 
favorable death record so far as the Retirement Fund is 
concerned. 


Disability and Death Records 

During the five-year period covered by Mr. Buck’s last 
report the actual number of disability retirements was 425 
and the expected number was 1,122. It is certainly en- 
couraging to be able to report that the number of our mem- 
bers who actually became incapacitated for service was only 
about one-third of the number who were expected to be 
incapacitated. Since the number of deaths was 703 fewer 
than expected and the number of disability retirements was 
697 fewer than expected, it would appear that 703 of our 
membership have disregarded the mortality table adopted 
by the Retirement Board and have refused to die, and 697 of 
our membership have had the courage to defy the disability 
retirement table adopted by the Retirement Board by de- 
clining to become incapacitated for service. 
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Superannuation Retirement Record 

We will now examine the superannuation retirement 
record. During the five-year period under consideration the 
number of expected superannuation retirements was 5,024 
and the actual number was 2,041. The actual number of 
superannuation retirements was, therefore, less than one-half 
of the expected number. 

The following schedule shows the expected rate of re- 
tirement from age 62 to 70 inclusive: 

Of' 100 male members of the Retirement System at age 
62 approximately 10% are expected to die from ages 62 to 
70 inclusive, and the remaining 90% are expected to retire 
as follows: 

20% at age 62 11% at age 65 8% at age 68 

11% at age 63 11% at age 66 5% at age 69 

11% at age 64 9% at age 67 4% at age 70 

Of 100 female members of the Retirement System at age 
62 approximately 7% are expected to die from ages 62 to 
70 inclusive, and the remaining 93% are expected to retire 
as follows: 

25% at age 62 

13% at age 63 11% at age 66 3% at age 69 

12% at age 64 9% at age 67 2% at age 70 

This schedule shows that 53% of the male members of 
the Retirement System are expected to retire at or before 
age 65 and 50% of the female members are expected to re- 
tire at or before age 64. 


12% at age 65 6% at age 68 


Effect of Tenure Law 

You will be interested to know the effect of the Tenure 
Law on the average age of superannuation retirement. Dur- 
ing the eight years just prior to the enactment of the Tenure 
Law, from 1929 to 1936 inclusive, the average age at re- 
tirement was 66, except for the year 1931 when the average 
age was 67. For the year ending June 30, 1937, when teachers 
were first protected by tenure, the average age at retire- 
ment was 65. In other words, during the first year when 
teachers were protected by tenure to age 70 they retired 
voluntarily one year earlier than they did before the Tenure 
Law was enacted. Since July 1, 1937, the average age at 
retirement has been 66. 

The amended Tenure Law gives local school boards the 
legal right until July 1, 1941, to terminate the contracts of 
teachers at age 68, and yet the average age of those who 
retired during the year ending June 30, 1940, was 66, the 
same as it had been during the two preceding years. The 
fact that some school boards exercised the right to terminate 
the contracts of their teachers at age 68 during the 1939-40 
school year did not change the average age of retirement 
during that year. The amended Tenure Law gives school 
boards the right on and after July 1, 1947, to terminate the 
contracts of teachers at age 62. This is the same right they 
had prior to the enactment of the Tenure Law and a num- 
ber of school boards exercised that right without seriously 
affecting the Retirement System. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine in advance just 
how many school boards will decide to terminate the con- 
tracts of their teachers at age 62 on and after July 1, 1947. 
If all or a substantial number should do so it would make 
necessary an increase in the rates of payment to the Con- 
tingent Reserve Account by the State and local districts, and 
the period for liquidating the accrued liability would un- 
doubtedly be extended beyond July 1, 1949, unless the rates 
of payment to State Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 were 
increased. If this increased cost should become substantial 
it would furnish a strong argument in favor of extending 
tenure rights again beyond age 62. 


Contributions to Retirement Fund 


There is another phase of the Retirement System in which 
I believe you are all interested. Up to December 1, 1940, 
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the members of the Retirement System contributed a total 
of $74,900,770.59 to the Retirement Fund, the State and 
local districts contributed a total of $69,832,975.16 to State 
Annuity Reserve Account No. 2 and $31,961,665.32 to the 
Contingent Reserve Account. The school employees, the 
State, and the local districts combined contributed a total 
of $176,695,411.07 to December 1, 1940. 


Earnings of Retirement Fund 


In order to accumulate the reserves required to pay the 
retirement allowances authorized by the Retirement Law it 
is necessary for the contributions of the school employees, 
the State, and the local districts to be credited with interest 
at 4% compounded annually. Has this interest at 4% com- 
pounded annually been earned? Up to December 1, 1940, 
the total earnings of the Retirement Fund amounted to 
$71,662,024.50. The interest earnings of the Retirement 
Fund have now become its largest source of income, and 
the interest at 4% compounded annually has been earned 
from the date of the establishment of the Retirement System 
on July 1, 1919, to the present time. I believe you will agree 
that your Retirement Board deserves to be commended for 
the good judgment it has shown in investing the funds of 
the Retirement System. 


The Questions Are Answered 


Now in conclusion I wish to repeat the two questions 
asked at the beginning of this discussion. First, is the Re- 
tirement System at present actuarially sound, and second, 
if it is actuarially sound at present is there danger that it 
may not continue to be actuarially sound? The answer to 
the first question is certainly, yes. The Retirement System 
is at present actuarially sound. 

The Retirement Law directs the actuary to recommend 
and the Retirement Board to adopt any changes in the rates 
of contribution by the school employees, the State, or the 
local districts which may be necessary to guarantee the ac- 
cumulation of the reserves required to pay the retirement 
allowances authorized by the Retirement Law. I can as- 
sure you the actuary and the members of the Retirement 
Board will continue to carry out the provisions of the Re- 
tirement Law. It follows, therefore, that the Retirement 
System will continue to be actuarially sound provided the 
benefits are not made more liberal without a corresponding 
increase in appropriation, or that the present appropriations 
are not cut in any manner. 





Booklets on Banking for 


School Distribution 


The Committee on Public Education of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association is again offering schools booklets about 
the simple fundamentals of banking and economics. These 
booklets are as follows: 

The Grammar School Booklet—Banks, What Do They Do? 
Using the Bank; Savings at Work; What Good Character 
Means at the Bank 

The High School Booklet—The Story of Money and Credit; 
Our Banks and What They Mean; A Bank’s Contribution 
to Business; The Federal Reserve System; Investing Money; 
Our Banks—Commercial and Savings. 

The following two rules cover distribution of the ma- 
terial: 

1. One copy of the High School Booklet may be placed in 
the hands of each teacher and each scholar in senior com- 
mercial classes. 

2. The Grammar School Booklet is nor distributed for the 
use by scholars: it is only to be placed in the hands of 
teachers of eighth and ninth grades. 

Send requests to F. E. Brink, chairman, Committee on 
Public Education, P. B. A., c/o The National Bank of 
Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The President’s Message 


E, AS teachers, must see our part and act. As a 

member of the PSEA I can serve best my country in 
1941 by doing my task as a teacher well. In the national 
defense program my work is to help. By so doing I will 
strengthen the democracy of which I am a part. I will put 
life into it by teaching a respect for all symbols of the 
American Way of Life. 

The events of 1940, the constructive and destructive 
efforts at home and abroad, present a background so obvious 
that the task for individuals and organizations in 1941 will 
not be easy. 

The task of the PSEA is the task for the teachers of 
Pennsylvania. Strides have been made, studies have been 
started, whole programs have gotten under way. We dare 
not give up. The grounds gained in 1940 must not be 
lost. Our national defense program, the solidarity of our 
association and the NEA, the legislative program, both State 
and Federal, all loom up for emphasis in our work program 
for 1941. 

The legislative committee of the PSEA solicits the support 
of every teacher, every local organization. Read John 
Schaefer’s article in the January 6 issue of the Education 
Bulletin on the work of local legislative committees. He 
stresses two needs, “namely, that we should be united in 
purpose, and that we should work at the job of informing 
the members of the General Assembly.” All legislative ef- 
fort for the good of all teachers and education in general 
must clear through our Legislative Committee. 

The two main objectives of our organization are the wel- 
fare of the teachers and a better educational program for 
the children of Pennsylvania. The latter should come first. 
If I am a loyal member of my association, a good servant 
in my field, active for the good of my community and 
State, I'll assist in reaching these worth-while objectives. 

Yes, the teachers of Pennsylvania have an arduous task 
to perform in 1941. It begins in the classrooms and com- 
munities and is continuous until we meet and sum up 
accomplishments in Convention in December 1941. 

—Leuvi Gilbert. 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
January 10, 1941 





Chairmen of Standing Committees 


Under date of January 10, 1941, George H. Hallett, Jr., 
Associate Secretary, National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City, reported that the three standing com- 
mittees of the PSEA by means of preferential ballots by 
mail had elected chairmen for 1941 as follows: 

Legislation, Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth 

Resolutions, Harry L. Kriner, Harrisburg 

Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 





Association of STC Faculties 


T HE officers of a newly-organized Association of State 

Teachers College Faculties of Pennsylvania have been 

announced as follows: 

President, George R. Cressman, West Chester 

Vice-President, L. H. Wagenhorst, Slippery Rock 

Secretary, R. E. Heiges, Indiana 

Elected Members of Executive Committee, G. A. Retan, Mans- 
field and M. E. Stine, Millersville 
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Atlantic City Convention - AASA 


HE 1941 convention of the American Association of 

School Administrators, Atlantic City, February 22-27, 
will reflect the concern of our day for national defense. 
Superintendent Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis, president of 
the Association, has announced as the general theme of the 
convention, “To Provide for the Common Defense: To 
Promote the General Welfare: To Secure the Blessings of 
Liberty.” 

Each annual meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators is unique. Elaborate displays of the 
newest and finest school materials and books are exhibited. 
Well-planned programs of modern variety are presented, 
and the keenest minds in the profession assemble at these 
meetings for the interchange of opinions. 

Registration and an exhibit rich in offerings of practical 
help in every phase of school equipment and classroom 
tools and aids will be open Saturday morning, February 22. 

Vesper and Memorial services will be held Sunday after- 
noon. Inspiring general sessions, ten in number, will de- 
velop the convention theme day by day. This theme will 
be broken down for discussion of its specific implications 
for schools in thirty-six afternoon group meetings. The 
convention will close on Thursday afternoon, February 27. 

Among the addresses already scheduled are: “Education 
to Provide for the Common Defense,” James B. Conant, 
president, Harvard University; “Peace and Power Politics,” 
Isaiah Bowman, president, the Johns Hopkins University; 
“Public Education and the American Home,” Aurelia Rein- 
hardt, president, Mills College; “Liberties and Duties,” 
Everett R. Clinchy, president, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews; “The Truth and Fiction about the Fifth 
Column in the United States,’ Gerhart Seger, political 
refugee and former member of the German Reichstag. Other 
speakers will be Harold E. Stassen, governor of Minnesota; 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
Martin Dies, U. S. Congressman from Texas; Philip Murray, 
president, CIO, and member of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education; Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
Atlanta. 

On Saturday evening, February 22, the CBS program, 
“The People’s Platform,” directed by Lyman Bryson, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be broadcast from Atlantic City as a feature of the 
convention. 

The final session, Thursday afternoon, will be devoted 
to international relations, but because events are now moving 
so rapidly, the program will not be announced until later. 

The AASA has unusual significance for Pennsylvanians. 
It had its origin in Harrisburg in 1865 with a small gather- 
ing of superintendents. It has grown in number and influ- 
ence so that its annual meeting now rivals the meeting « 
the National Education Association itself, of which it is 
department. 

The fortieth yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education considers the topic, “Art in American 
Life and Education.” This volume will be presented on 
Saturday evening, February 22, in the ballroom of the 
Atlantic City Auditorium. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals, cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary, will review “Education in 
Retrospect” at its banquet on Monday evening, at the Tray- 
more Hotel. 

The Department of Rural Education will feature a series 
of exhibits of activities in modern rural schools prepared 
by a committee of New Jersey rural teachers. Curriculum 
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material supplemented by the showing of appropriate films 
will high light the exhibit. 

The County Superintendents Section meets on Wednesday 
afternoon. The convention will close on Thursday after- 
noon, February 27. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

The All-Pennsylvania Breakfast will be held at the Hotel 
Madison, Illinois Avenue near the Beach, Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 25, at 7:30 o'clock. This annual get-together 
of Pennsylvanians assumes new and larger significance each 
year. At the breakfast in Atlantic City in 1938, two hun- 
dred two were in attendance. We hope that all Pennsyl- 
vanians in attendance at the convention will join in the 
breakfast this year and make a new record for attendance. 
Levi Gilbert, President of the PSEA, will preside at this 


informal function. 


Reservations 

Those who to date have not made reservations for their 
stay in Atlantic City should communicate with A. S. Cheno- 
weth, chairman, Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


National Association of Deans of Women 

HE twenty-fifth annual convention of the National As- 

sociation of Deans of Women will be held February 
18-21, at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, immediately preceding 
the AASA Convention. Dean Adah Pierce of Hiram Col- 
lege, chairman of the program committee, announces “Facing 
the Future of Women’s Education in a Reorganized World” 
as the theme. 

Among general session topics will be “Governmental Plans 
for the Future of Women’s Education,” “Plans of Educa- 
tional Institutions for Women in a Reorganized World,” and 
“Plans of Business and Professional Women for Educational 
Needs in a Reorganized World.” 

The Honorable Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, will 
be the speaker at the joint banquet which will be held with 
the National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls 
on Friday evening, February 2r. 


National Council on Work-Study-Play Activities 


RESENT day trends in education demand the coopera- 

tive effort of many groups. There has grown up in the 
United States a number of movements based on differing 
aspects of the educational program. As a result the phi- 
losophies of these several movements seem to be divergent, 
but careful examinations of the objectives growing out of 
the basic philosophies show that there are many objectives 
that are common to all the philosophies. Failure to recog- 
nize the common purposes has resulted in emphasis being 
placed on the small number of objectives that are not com- 
mon and has led to controversy rather than to cooperative 
effort. The National Council on Work-Study-Play Activities 
believes that the common elements in these philosophies are 
in the majority. The Council believes, therefore, that the 
greatest good can be accomplished through an emphasis 
upon these common elements and the development of a co- 
operative program looking toward their realization. 

The theme for a meeting of this group, planned for 
Monday afternoon, February 24, during the AASA Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, is “Common Elements in Di- 
vergent Philosophies.” Each of the first three speakers will 
present the philosophy of elementary education held by the 
group he represents. The fourth speaker, Paul Rankin, 
supervising director of research, Detroit, Michigan, will 
summarize the previous discussions, pointing out the com- 
mon elements and suggesting ways of working together to 
achieve the common objectives. 
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State School Directors 


| ew forty-sixth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
School Directors Association will be held in the Forum 
of the Education Building, Harrisburg, February 7-8. At 
the opening session Friday morning, February 7, Mark 
Jones of the Akron Belting Company and Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, will speak, 

At the Friday afternoon meeting presidents of the PSEA, 
the School Board Secretaries, and the Pennsylvania Associa. 
tion of Deans of Women will bring greetings. Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, will address this 
session. 

Governor Arthur H. James will speak Friday evening, and 
his message will be followed by an address by Homer L. 
Chaillaux, director of the National Americanism Committee 
of the American Legion. “Men of Silver” will be presented 
by the Smethport High School. W. A. Roberts, Newtown, 
president, will preside at all sessions. 





School Board Secretaries 


HE Association of School Board Secretaries will meet in 
Harrisburg, February 6. Harold W. Cramblet, Pitts 
burgh, the president of the association, will preside. 





Executive Council 
No. X—December 27, 1940 


HE 1940 Executive Council met at 7:00 a.m. in the 
Plantation Room, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, De- 
cember 27, for a breakfast conference with all members pres 
ent. Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, West Chester, sat with 
the Council. 
The order of business was as follows: 
1. Corrected proof of the official ballot 


2. Voted to pay the bill for legal services in connection 
with social security litigation 

3. Received a report from Miss Hills on plans for the 
reception and dance to be held that evening. The Council 
extended appreciation to Miss Hills for her work in this 
connection and suggested that a note of appreciation be 
sent the art department and the print shop of Johnstown 
High School for their services in preparing programs for 
the reception 

4. Received with thanks two mimeographed reports of 
work from subcommittees of the Committee of the Executive 
Council on Local Branch Activities, Mr. Boehm, chairman 

5. Received a brief report on the financial status of the 
Association from Walter L. Philips, Treasurer 

6. Received the thanks of President Braun for the gracious 
support the Council had given her during her term in office. 
Mr. Francis, upon behalf of the Council, thanked Miss Braun 
for her leadership throughout the year 

7. Heard an expression of appreciation for the cooperation 
of the Executive Council from Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Francis B. Haas 

8. At 8:20 a.m., there being no further business to claim 
consideration of the 1940 Executive Council, that body ad- 
journed sine die. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Let each man think himself an act of God—Philip Bailey 





They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think—Matthew Prior 
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Bucks County Superintendent 
Charles H. Boehm, who has 


served as assistant superintendent 
of Bucks County schools since 
1932, has been appointed super- 
intendent to succeed the late J. H. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Boehm is a native of Bucks 
County. He is a graduate of the 
normal school at Kutztown and of 
Franklin and Marshall College. 
He earned his master’s degree at 
Columbia University and is study- 
ing for his degree of doctor of 
education. 

For many years Mr. Boehm has 
been active in PSEA work. He served on the Executive 
Council in 1935 and 1936 as president of the Rural School 
Department. This year and last he is a member of the 
Council as representative of the Southeastern Convention 
District. He was chairman of an active committee on Local 
Branch Activities last year. In 1938-39 he was _ president 
of the Southeastern Convention District. 

Before taking the position of assistant superintendent of 
Bucks County in 1932, Mr. Boehm had taught in Wood- 
bridge, N. J., and had been supervising principal at Rich- 
boro and high school principal at Morrisville. 






‘ | 


CuHarLes H. BoEHM 








Superintendent Haas’ 
Communication re Rating Card 


December 16, 1940 


To County and District Superintendents of Schools: 

Under the provisions of Act 274 of the General Assembly 
of 1939 (The Teachers’ Tenure Act) a rating card was 
prepared with the cooperation and advice of a committee 
appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
act contemplates beginning with the school year 1940-41 that, 
“In cases where there are substantial differences in rating 
of those under consideration for suspension, seniority shall 
be given consideration in accordance with principles and 
standards of weighting incorporated in the rating cards here- 
inbefore referred to.” 

The Superintendent during the summer of 1940 again in- 
vited the cooperation and advice of a committee to consider 
desirable modifications in the rating card to carry out the 
intent of the section of the act quoted above. After a care- 
ful consideration of the entire situation, I desire to announce 
officially that the following procedure is to be followed 
“where there are substantial differences in rating of those 
under consideration for suspension.” 

On Form PITC-54 (yellow) indicate the numerical rating 
on a basis of zero to twenty points in each of the listed 
classifications, (1) Personality, (2) Preparation, (3) Tech- 
nique, (4) Pupil reaction. To the total numerical score thus 
computed add one point for each year of experience as a 
regular full-time employee in the schools of this Common- 
wealth to a total not exceeding twenty points, recording the 
rating thus secured in the space available under the caption 
“General Rating” as follows: 

Rating—60  Seniority—10 § Total—7o 

I desire to thank the members of the committee for their 
cooperation and advice in the preparation and modification 
of the rating card. 

Sincerely yours 
Francis B. Haas 
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The General Assembly 


gee 1941 session of the General Assembly organized on 
Tuesday, January 7. At a joint session in the after- 
noon, Governor James presented his message. The keynote 
of this message dealt with united action in the national de- 
fense program. 

A portion of the address dealt specifically with education. 
In this connection Governor James said, “Permit me to 
ask your body to give early attention to the matter of school 
subsidies. Studies should be made to determine the extent 
and the proper methods of relieving distressed school dis- 
tricts and underpaid teachers. It is to be hoped that means 
can be found to guarantee every teacher in the Common- 
wealth a minimum salary of $1000, and to see that the 
salary is paid when due. Our broad program of educa- 
tion must not suffer during the period when emphasis is 
being placed on national defense. 

“Should it be found necessary to establish a Legislative 
Commisssion to conduct such study, let me urge that tem- 
porary assistance be given to the most seriously distressed 
districts during the period of investigation. 

“The right of youth to employment has often been re- 
ferred to. Our Department of Public Instruction now has 
under way a program of retraining, and plans the exten- 
sion and enlargement of this work during the next bien- 
nium. May I urge upon you that you study this problem 
and do what you can to help train the unskilled hands 
which represent so pathetic a by-product of the long depres- 
sion and are so severe a handicap to opening wide the 
throttle of rearmament. It should be emphasized that the 
urgent problem of training our young people is not a task 
merely for State and Nation, but is one in which organized 
labor itself must assume its proper responsibility.” 

The date set for the first introduction of bills was Janu- 
ary 27 when it is assumed the General Assembly will begin 
regular weekly sessions. The names of the chairmen and 
members of the Education Committees in the House and 
Senate will appear in the Education Bulletin as soon as an- 
nounced. Likewise the Education Bulletin will give weekly 
reports on bills that have been introduced and their progress. 

Members of the Legislative Committee and of Head- 
quarters Staff will be in constant touch with legislative de- 
velopments and should be used either as a source of refer- 
ence or information by members of local legislative com- 
mittees and individual members. 





Philadelphia Teachers Assn. Sponsors 
Educational Conferences 


The annual educational conferences sponsored by The 
Philadelphia Teachers Association will be held Saturday 
March 8, 1941, from 9 a.m. to 12:15 at Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Broad and Green Streets, and Harry T. Stod- 
dart Junior High School, Spring Garden and 13th Streets. 
The theme will be “The Changing Curriculum.” 

Conferences from 9 until 10:30 will deal with sectional 
problems of the elementary, junior, senior, and vocational 
schools. The 10:45 meetings will deal with problems con- 
fronting the schools in the educational progress of the child 
from kindergarten to the end of high school. These mixed 
conferences will discuss Child Growth, Pupil Progress, Sub- 
ject Matter, Guidance, Research, Enrichment. 

On Saturday, March 15, in the auditorium of the Admin- 
istration Building there will be an evaluation meeting. 

Requests for programs should be directed to The Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, 13th & Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia. All persons interested in education are wel- 
come to the conferences. 
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Southeastern District President 


Blanche Foster, teacher in the 
Tilden Junior High School of Phila- 
delphia, was elected president of the 
Southeastern Convention District of 
PSEA at the meeting of its House 
of Delegates on December 6. Miss 
Foster will take office the first of 
April. 

A graduate of Smith College, 
Miss Foster has been teaching in the 
Philadelphia area for 25 years. She 
has her M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

For the past two years Miss Foster 
has been representative of the 
Southeastern Convention District on the Executive Council 


of PSEA. She is a life member of PSEA and of NEA. 


Other Officers Elected 
The other officers elected by the House of Delegates of 
the Southeastern District are: 
Vice-President, Wesley Detweiler, Norristown 
Sec.-Treas., Hugh Morgan, West Grove 
Members for Executive Committee, T. Bayard Beatty, Wayne; 
Warren Snyder, Sellersville; H. R. Vanderslice, Coatesville. 
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Committee on Education for 
Democratic Citizenship 


LANS of the National Association of Secondary School 

Principals for improving the American secondary school’s 
program of education for citizenship were definitely set in 
motion recently with the appointment of a joint committee 
on Educaticn for Democratic Citizenship by Oscar Granger, 
president of the association and principal of the Haverford 
Township High School, Upper Darby. 

The general plan of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the NEA into which the work of this 
committee fits is for the Association through such com- 
mittees to help schools develop instructional materials for a 
basic educational program to be required of all secondary 
school students. This program would specifically and di- 
rectly seek to increase the competence of American youth to 
think and act in four areas of life activity of fundamental 
importance if democracy is to be maintained and developed. 
The Implementation Commission in a statement approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Association last February has 
named and defined these areas as follows: 

(1) the socio-civic area 

Education for competence in this area implies an effort 
to develop youth’s ability and willingness to sustain and 
improve the mutually helpful relations with their fellow- 
students (workers, citizens) which a democracy requires. 
the socio-economic area 

Education for competence in this area implies the de- 
velopment in youth of the ability and willingness to 
utilize and conserve our natural resources and the ma- 
terial aspects of our culture so that the high standards 
of living which democracy seeks for all may be more 
fully and generally attained. 

physical and mental health area 

Here education should try to develop youth’s ability and 
willingness to seek good physical and mental health and 
to work individually and with others for conditions, 
standards, and habits which promote health for all. 
recreational activities 

Education here should seek to supply ability and will- 
ingness to participate in wholesome forms of recreation 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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J. G. Allen Promoted 


J. G. Allen, the principal of the 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, Scotland, for sixteen years, 
has been elected superintendent to 
succeed the late General C. Blaine 
Smathers. 

Superintendent Allen attended 
Brockwayville elementary and high 
schools. He went to Washington 
and Jefferson College and gradu- 
ated from Grove City College with 
the degree of bachelor of science in 
1920. He holds a master’s degree 
with the major in vocational edu- 
cation from Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Allen taught science in Grove City High School from 
1920-23. and was principal of McDonald High School, 
1923-24. Since 1924 he has been principal of the school at 
Scotland, 

As president of the Department of Vocations and Arts, 
Mr. Allen was a member of the Executive Council of PSEA 


IN 1939. 








J. G. ALLEN 








according to one’s interest and tastes and to cooperate 
with others in efforts to provide the means and facilities 
through which all may have better recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

The newly appointed Committee on Democratic Citizen- 
ship while expected to define explicitly its own purposes is 
regarded as responsible for work in the first area described 
above. Other committees for the other areas are to start 
work as soon as work-centers, personnel, and other details 
can be arranged. 





International ‘“‘Artyping” Contest 
ULIUS NELSON of Windber High School has an- 
nounced the third annual “Artyping” Contest for stu- 
dents. Rules for the contest (similar to those for the 1940 
contest printed on page 51 of the October, 1939, issue of 
PSJ) may be obtained from Mr. Nelson. 

In last year’s contest 150 schools sent in over 2000 entries. 
Pennsylvania high school students carried off their share of 
the honors. The Keystone State winners were: 

Louise Detty, Towanda High School; Nancy McGeary, 
Cochran Junior High School, Johnstown; Henry Olshefski, 
Powell School of Business, Scranton; Dorothy Angelstein, 
Northampton High School; Doris Fulmer and Dorothy 
Weil, Phoenixville High School. 

In addition to the prizes offered before, this year’s winner 
will receive a brand new portable typewriter. Entries must 
be postmarked not later than April 15, 1941. 





The 1941-42 High School Debate Topic 


The Committee on Debate of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, at its recent annual meet- 
ing in Washington, has determined that the high school 
debate topic for next year will be selected from one 
of the following three fields of interest: the American 
press, Federal housing, or military training for youth. 
Interested high school principals and debate coaches 
are invited to indicate their preferences by correspond- 
ing with C. Stanton Belfour, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Forensic League, at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Retirement Board Election 





On Thursday, January 9, 1941, 
the Committee, of which Charles S. 
Davis of Steelton was chairman, 
counted the ballots for the election 
of the member of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board to fill 
the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of T. T. Allen on 
January 1, 1941. 

The Committee reported that 
there was a total of 42,204 ballots 
cast, of which J. Andrew Morrow 
received 24,824 votes and Carl G. 
Leech received 16,436 votes; 376 
votes were distributed among other 
names and 568 ballots were defective and could not be 
counted, 

J. Andrew Morrow, superintendent of Bradford County 
schools, is, therefore, elected as a member of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board for a three-year term 
beginning January 1, 1941. 








J. ANDREw Morrow 





Engineering Colleges Announce 
Defense Courses 


peg one American engineering colleges in 35 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have an- 
nounced 250 short intensive training courses designed to 
meet the shortage of engineers for service as designers, in- 
spectors, and supervisors with the industries and Government 
agencies engaged in the National Defense program. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, reported 
formal approval of the proposals submitted by these insti- 
tutions to Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt. 
Acceptance of the individual proposals is based, in each 
instance, upon a demonstration by the school that there is 
a definite defense need for the men to be trained, that it has 
the experience and facilities to give the necessary instruction 
at a reasonable cost, and that a sufficient number of qualified 
students are available. Should the latter not be forthcoming, 
provision is made for the cancellation of the course. 
Courses in Pennsylvania 
The institutions in Pennsylvania and the courses they will 
offer are: 
Bucknell University, Engineering drawing, materials inspec- 
tion and testing 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Engineering drafting, pro- 
duction engineering, elements of metallurgical engineer- 
ing, testing and inspection, machine design, production 
supervision 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Production and tool engi- 
neering, machine design, chemical plant operation, elec- 
trical circuit theory, machines and instruments 
Grove City College, Engineering drawing 
Pennsylvania State College, Fuel technology, pyrometry, 
physical testing of materials, elementary engineering draft- 
ing, elementary machine design, elementary tool design, 
electronics, and electron tubes, operation inspection, pe- 
troleum refinery control, physical metallurgy, pre-fore- 
manship training in production supervision, production 
engineering, test calculations and instrumentation, time 
and motion study, Diesel engineering 





Ideals are like stars—we never reach them, but like the 
mariners on the sea, we chart our course by them.—Carl 
Schurz. 
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Clearfield Teacher Retires 


Mrs. Rachael Dobson ;-- 
of Clearfield, who re- 
tired in May after an 
active teaching career of 
half a century, was 
honored at the annual 
dinner party of the 
Clearfield Teachers As- 
sociation for the Board 
of School Directors on 
May 16. 

The Association pre- 
sented Mrs. Dobson 
with a two-piece travel- 
ing set and a bound 
volume of letters from 
her former students. 
The Board of School 
Directors presented a 
beautiful bouquet of 
thirty-seven red _ roses, 
one for each year of ° 
service in Clearfield 
schools. 

Speakers who paid tribute to Mrs. Dobson were: S. F. W. 
Morrison, superintendent of schools; Paul Flaharty, president 
of the board of school directors; Marie Flegal, a former 
pupil and present fellow teacher; and Dorothy Williams 
and Mrs. Emma Beauseigneur, who made the gift presen- 
tations. 

Mrs. Dobson started her career as a teacher in 1890, in 
Jefferson County, near Brookville. 














Mrs. RacHaEL Dosson 





Upper Darby Teacher Retires 


UNE 14, 1940, not only marked the ending of another 

term for the schools in Upper Darby Township, it also 
brought to a conclusion the teaching career of Elizabeth 
Morley, who retired on that day. Her 42 years of service 
in the public schools are, indeed, a worthy record. 

In 1898, Miss Morley began teaching at the Oak Lane 
School, Darby Township. From 1900 to 1915 she taught in 
the Aldan school, and later served as principal of that school 
from 1916 to 1922. From the Aldan school she went to 
Cardington-Stonehurst, where she taught English for two 
years. In 1925 she became a teacher of English in the Upper 
Darby Senior High School. When the Upper Darby Junior 
High School began its first year in 1930, Miss Morley became 
the head of its English department, which position she cap- 
ably held until her retirement. 

Elizabeth Morley’s work was not just confined to the 
classroom. For 15 years she was an influential leader in the 
Girl Scouts, being troop leader, field director in Philadelphia 
and Delaware County, and served faithfully as counsellor in 
nature study. As sponsor of stamp clubs, mineral clubs, and 
thrift activities, she gave freely of herself. 

The testimonial luncheon, held in her honor on June 12, 
was evidence of the high regard in which she was held by her 
colleagues and friends. 





Ignorance never settles anything life is not a 


lottery, but a science. 


What wonderful things are events; the least are of greater 
importance than the most sublime and comprehensive 
speculations.—Benjamin Disraels. 
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Girard College and 
Pennsylvania Teachers 


ANY and varied are the rewards and satisfactions of 
school teaching. Most of them, beyond doubt, spring 
from actual classroom work. But others, no less enduring, 
come from the personal associations which so often occur 
between teachers and the families of their pupils. And 
among these latter satisfactions, scores and hundreds of Penn- 
sylvania teachers prize this one more highly than any other: 
they have been instrumental in sending a young boy they 
knew and taught—or perhaps two or five—to Girard College. 
Every teacher knows only too well the hardships and 
problems faced by a woman suddenly left to care alone for 
a growing family. They are difficult enough, to be sure, in 
any situation; but they are infinitely more so when there is 
the stark threat of poverty. When a woman imust be bread- 
winner and mother too, she seldom can be equally successful 
in both roles. 

In cases of this sort (and there are so very many of them!) 
Pennsylvania school teachers enjoy a unique opportunity to 
be of service to perplexed widows, fearful of the future, 
and to their sons. They may suggest that application be 
made to Girard College for the admission of any boys in 
the family who are between the ages of six and ten. In 
virtually every instance in which this has been done, and 
the boy, having passed the physical and mental tests re- 
quired for admission, has entered the college, the teacher 
interested in the case has had the pleasure, some eight or 
ten years later, of seeing the boy emerge from Girard a 
sturdy, well-trained young man. 

Girard College is not an “orphanage” or an “institution” 
in the usual sense of the word. It is most accurately de- 
scribed as a “free boarding school for fatherless boys.” Its 
endowment is the third largest of any educational institution 
in the country, ranking below only those of Harvard and 
Yale. On its beautiful forty-acre campus in Philadelphia live 
1730 boys, whose every need is supplied by the college. (A 
Girard-educated boy enjoys the equivalent of a thousand- 
dollar scholarship every year he is in the school.) 

At the time they enter, the boys are in the care of care- 
fully selected governesses, each of whom acts in the capacity 
of foster-mother to a small group of them. Year by year 
they are given the finest education—social as well as aca- 
demic—which sound modern methods can provide. When 
they leave at seventeen or eighteen, they have had the bene- 
fit of a double training, for in addition to the regular high 
school course, from which any boy with academic interests 
may enter the college of his choice, every Girardian receives 
intensive training in one of two fields—mechanical (car- 
pentry, electrical, machine-shop, drafting, etc.) or commercial 
(typing, stenography, bookkeeping, etc.). 

And Girard not only teaches its students how to make 
a living—it teaches them also how to live. Institutional 
living has been raised to a fine art at Girard. There are 
programs of first-rate amusements planned for boys of every 
age and interest—movies, illustrated lectures, field trips, 
parties, music, sports. No single small aspect of the life 
of a normal healthy boy is overlooked, so that when a 
Girardian enters the outside world as a young man of 
eighteen there is no long, critical period of adjustment. He 
has already learned to live—by living under the sympathetic 
guidance of Girard’s staff of teachers and masters. 

Many Pennsylvania teachers have missed the opportunity 
to send a fatherless boy on the way to a prized Girard edu- 
cation because they have shared some of the many common 
misconceptions concerning the college. Here are a few of 
the most essential facts about it: 

(1) Any Pennsylvania-born white boy is eligible to apply 
for admission at Girard who is between his sixth and tenth 
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birthdays, and is fatherless (his mother may or may not 
be living); and whose family is financially unable to raise 
him in reasonable comfort and with proper provision for his 
education. 

(2) Girard is non-sectarian, but it is not anti-religious. Its 
great new chapel, in which services are held regularly, is 
one of the most beautiful buildings in Pennsylvania. On 
Sundays the boys are addressed by members of the staff or 
by prominent laymen from outside. Absolutely no dis. 
crimination is made because of religion. 

(3) Because Girard lays stress upon individual instruction 
and guidance, and provides excellent facilities for training in 
virtually every line of interest, every boy is allowed to de- 
velop his natural aptitudes to the greatest extent possible. 
His course of study is planned for him with one question 
always in mind—‘“In what line of work is he likely to be 
most successful after he leaves Girard?” His extra-curricular 
life enables the development of worth-while leisure-time in- 
terests. 

Girard College is making a constant effort to increase the 
number of applicants for admission, in order to secure the 
boys who are best equipped to take advantage of a Girard 
education. Not every boy, of course, can measure up to 
Girard’s standards; but emphasis is placed not so much on 
the boy’s previous school achievement as on his potentialities, 
Thus the instinctive response of every Pennsylvania school 
teacher acquainted with a fatherless boy between six and 
ten who seems to be at least average educational material 
should be: Why not suggest that he apply to Girard College? 

Mothers, teachers, or other interested persons may obtain 
complete information on Girard College and on the proced- 
ure to be followed by applicants by addressing S. Herman 
Macy, superintendent of admission and discharge, Girard 
College, Philadelphia. Even if they have no boy in mind 
for Girard training at the present time, all teachers who 
would like to know more concerning the college are in- 
vited to write to Mr. Macy for several interesting brochures 
published by Girard. Each year the College is happy to 
welcome many Pennsylvania teachers who visit its campus. 
Visitors are escorted on tours of the grounds and buildings 
by well-informed older students. An afternoon spent at 
Girard is a revelation as well as an inspiration to everyone 
who is interested in the education of modern youth. 








Crawford County Local Branch Meets at Conneautville 


HE Crawford County Local Branch, PSEA, met at 
Conneautville November 14. Pictured above is the stage 
setting used to welcome the members and also to introduce 
the Northwest Crawford County band which played for 
the occasion under the direction of Joseph Fink, Conneaut- 
ville, and Mrs. Lucille Rice, Springboro and Conneaut Lake. 
Principal speaker of the evening was Raymond C. Webster, 
field secretary, PSEA, who discussed “Our Association at 
Work.” Attorney Perry Eckles, Assemblyman from Craw- 
ford County, commented on the legislative program of the 
PSEA. 
Officers of the association pictured above are left to right: 
Robert Bennett, vice-president; Mary Cousins, secretary; 
George C. Deimel, president; and Homer Nelson, treasurer. 
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Tenure Decisions 


Alice Howorth v. Wilkes-Barre City School 
District, Luzerne County 


Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: For thirty-nine years Miss Howorth has been a teacher 
in the Wilkes-Barre schools. She was appointed by the 
School Board as teaching principal of the East End school 
building, an elementary school which contained thirteen oc- 
cupied classrooms, on October 6, 1930. 

The rules and regulations of the School Board provided 
for: 

(1) Administrative Principals where there were more than 
eighteen occupied rooms; 

(2) Teaching Principals who were required to devote over 

one-half of their time to teaching, where there were less 

than eighteen occupied rooms; 

District Principals who were required to devote one-half 

of their time or less to teaching and to supervise a num- 

ber of teaching principals. 

On April 8, 1940, the new Edward Mackin Building, a 
twenty-six room building with only sixteen of its rooms 
occupied in charge of an administrative principal, was opened. 
The pupils of the East End building and the Hillard Grove 
building were transferred to the new building and the old 
buildings were abandoned. Miss Howorth and Catherine 
Dolan, who were teaching principals in the now abandoned 
buildings, were transferred to assignments in the new Edward 
Mackin building. They receive the same salaries as previously 
are listed on the rolls of the school district as principals but 
devote 100 per cent of their time to teaching and have no 
supervisory duties or responsibilities as they had previous 
to their transfer. Miss Howorth contended that she had 
been demoted in type of position without her consent and 
appealed the action of the board to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Question: Was Miss Howorth demoted in type of position? 
Decision: Yes. 

Reasons: In his decision the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was guided by the definition of the word de- 
motion as stated by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
the case of Smith v. School District of Philadelphia, “a re 
duction of particular teachers in type of position as com- 
pared with other teachers having the same status.” 

In his opinion the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction stated, “There are approximately twenty other 
teaching principals in the Wilkes-Barre school district and 
when we compare the work done by that group with the 
work now done by the appellant, the conclusion that she 
has been demoted in type of position is inescapable in view 
of the definition given to us by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania in the Smith case, supra. It is true that the appellant 
receives the same salary and is carried on the rolls of the 
school district as a principal, but we believe we should go 
further and look behind the mere title of the position to 
see what, in reality, its substance is.” 


w 


Glenn Wilson v. Upper Tyrone Township School 
District, Fayette County 

Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: By resolution the school board reduced the salary of 
Mr. Wilson by $30 per month without his consent and with- 
out giving him an opportunity to be heard. Because a hear- 
ing was not granted a record of facts could not be presented 
to determine whether the principle laid down in the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Smith v. Philadelphia 
School District applied. Without a record of facts to justify 
its contentions, the board was ordered to rescind its action 
in reducing Mr. Wilson’s salary or proceed to conduct a 
hearing. Counsel for the Board contended that the Teachers’ 
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Tenure Act does not provide for a hearing in this case and 
alleged that there was no demotion. 

The notice of dismissal received by Mr. Wilson indicates 
that the resolution of the board was directed to him only 
and was not a general adjustment of the salaries of all 
teachers. 

Questions: (1) If a professional employee’s salary is reduced 
without his consent, is he entitled to a hearing? 

(2) Has the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
jurisdiction when a board refuses to hear a professional em- 
ployee case of a salary demotion? 

Decisions: (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 

Reasons: (1) The Teachers’ Tenure Act, Section 1205 A, 
specifically provides for a hearing in case of a demotion in 
salary without the consent of the employee. 

(2) Under the provisions of Section 1205 A, a_profes- 
sional employee is entitled to a hearing and whether or not 
the board has afforded the employee such a hearing, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction has jurisdiction. 


Charles E. Miller y. Morris Township School 
District, Clearfield County 


Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Facts: Mr. Miller was employed by the board in August, 
1938, as supervising principal. At the close of the 1938-39 
school term he was notified of his dismissal. The board failed 
to give him a hearing and proceedings were abandoned. He 
continued in his position until the close of the 1939-40 school 
term when proceedings were begun to dismiss him on the 
grounds of incompetency, persistent negligence, and _per- 
sistent and wilful violation of the Pennsylvania School Laws. 
Many witnesses were heard on behalf of both sides. Their 
testimony was cited as being “to a large extent conflicting.” 
In his testimony, the county superintendent stated that he 
was obliged to give Mr. Miller an unsatisfactory rating. A 
copy of the rating card was sent to Mr. Miller designating 
the items of rating in which the quality of his service had 
been found to be unsatisfactory. There was no evidence sub- 
mitted to show that these ratings were incorrect. 

Question: On the basis of the evidence presented, was the 
school board justified in dismissing the appellant from his 
position as supervising principal in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Teachers’ Tenure Act? 

Decision: Yes. 

Reasons: In affirming the action of the school board the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction stated that the testi- 
mony and conclusions of the county superintendent must be 
given great weight and that the school board had sufficient 
competent evidence to warrant the dismissal of the appellant. 
Three previous cases were cited in which the testimony of 
the county superintendent was recognized as the determining 
factor. 

“In the case of Conley’s Appeal, 30 D & C 593, the court 
stated that the evidence of the superintendent of schools of 
the county must have great weight with the court.” 

“Kiebler’s Appeal 30 D & C 620 holds that the opinion 
of a school principal and of a county superintendent of schools 
as to the competency of a teacher under their supervision has 
the status of expert testimony and, therefore, has probative 
value if based upon their personal observation, even though 
the evidence as to the basis of their opinion is not as detailed 
as desirable.” 

“In the case of Christine Prentice v. Hamilton Township 
School District decided by the Court of Common Pleas, Mc- 
Kean County (No. 106, December term, 1937), the court 
after citing the aforementioned cases stated that ‘his, (the 
county superintendent’s) experience should enable him to 
quickly and accurately evaluate the competency of a teacher, 
and his opinion as an expert should be of the very highest 


999 
value. 
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Paul T. Huddle y. Joint Board of School Directors of the 
School Districts of North Woodbury, Taylor and Huston 
Townships, Blair County 


Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Facts: Before the beginning of the 1939 school term Mr. 
Huddle was employed as a teacher of industrial arts in 
Morrisons Cove High School and began teaching September 
5, 1939. It is not clear from the record whether he was em- 
ployed as a temporary professional employee. On April 18, 
1940, he was tendered a temporary professional employee’s 
contract, which he signed. On April 30, 1940, he was noti- 
fied by the secretary of the board that his services would 
end at the close of the school term unless he made better 
progress. On June 20, 1940, he was requested to resign. Upon 
his refusal to resign the joint board passed a resolution in 
which they charged incompetency and persistent negligence 
and fixed a time for a hearing. In the resolution the joint 
board described Mr. Huddle as a professional employee. 
After the hearing on September 3, 1940, the joint board met 
on September 7, 1940, and voted unanimously to sustain the 
charges and dismissed the appellant. 

Testimony was offered by the supervising principal, a 
teacher, the assistant county superintendent, and the county 
superintendent. On cross examination the county superin- 
tendent refused to say that the appellant was incompetent. 
When being questioned on the question of incompetency 
the county superintendent answered, “I would not like to say 
so, you have deficiencies, but I would not state that you are 
incompetent. These scores are serious, but there is nothing 
on the score card to indicate its depth of weakness or 
strength, as the case may be. A teacher may be slightly 
weak, and get a check or may be quite weak and get a 
check. But there is nothing on the card to indicate the 
difference in these two interpretations.” 

Mr. Huddle contended that the action of the joint board 
should be reversed because it had reached the conclusion that 
he was incompetent before the hearing was held. 
Questions: (1) Must a superintendent rate a teacher as in- 
competent before he can be dismissed for incompetency? 

(2) Was there any defect in the proceedings of this case 
to warrant the Superintendent of Public Instruction to re- 
verse the action of the board because it had reached the con- 
clusion that Mr. Huddle was incompetent before the hearing 
was held? 

Decisions: (1) No. (2) No. 


Reasons: (1) “There is nothing in the act which requires that 
before a teacher can be dismissed on the ground of incompet- 
ency, the county superintendent of schools must rate him as 
incompetent. The question of competency is left for the 
judgment of the board after full, impartial, and unbiased 
consideration of all the testimony presented. While an un- 
satisfactory rating by the county superintendent, in and of 
itself, might not be sufficient ground for dismissal on the 
charge of incompetency, nevertheless, such rating together 
with testimony of other witnesses and supplemented by the 
further fact that prior to the initiation of these dismissal 
proceedings the board had taken cognizance of his unsatis- 
factory work and had on at least two occasions conferred 
with him regarding the unsatisfactory aspects of his work 
and had warned him that these matters must be remedied, 
may be deemed sufficient by the board to justify removal.” 

(2) “In several cases coming before the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on appeal, we have held that this course 
of conduct on the part of school boards cannot be justified 
and have reversed the action of the boards in those cases. 
However, the instant case is clearly distinguishable from 
the cases we have so decided in that here both parties were 
apparently proceeding under a mutual mistake as to the 
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status of the appellant in regarding him as a temporary 
employee and not as a regular professional employee. From 
the point at which the board arrived at a conclusion that the 
appellant should be regarded as a regular professional em- 
ployee, we find no defect in the proceeding.” 





Greenville High School Holds 


**V ocations Day” 


7. five hundred and seventy boys and girls of Penn 
Senior High School, Greenville, deserted the three R’s 
one afternoon last April and studied vocations under a faculty 
of forty-six business, professional, and industrial representa- 
tives. Sitting in conference with those students particularly 
interested, each worker endeavored to portray a true picture 
of his occupation. He discussed what was his work on a 
typical day, week, or month; what education or other prepara- 
tion was necessary to enter his occupation and to advance; 
what special abilities and qualities of character and tempera- 
ment are essential to success; the advantages that it offers; 
and its disadvantages. Student questions, specific to their 
particular problems in choosing between this occupation and 
others they were considering, were discussed. 

Superintendent A. Bruce Denniston opened the “vocational 
conference afternoon” with a brief talk, “Choosing a Voca- 
tion”, to the assembled student body and guest faculty. Two 
periods of some thirty conferences each followed. The pre- 
scribed period length of one hour was enforced although 
several conferences protested that they wished to continue. 
A tea for the guest faculty and the high school staff, served in 
the household arts department after the vocation conferences, 
happily developed into an impromptu evaluation conference 
of considerable guidance value for the developing of future 
plans. 

The “vocational conference afternoon” was a part of the 
vocational guidance program, initiated by Superintendent 
Denniston. Dean of girls, Katherine Van Harlingen, and 
dean of boys, Donald C. Thompson, organized and arranged 
the conferences. 

In evaluating the results of the conferences, certain unex- 
pected outcomes were attained which were perhaps as de- 
sirable as the planned outcome—clearer pictures of vocations 
in the minds of the students. The enthusiastic cooperation 
of the business, professional, and industrial people of the com- 
munity was a revelation to the teachers and pupils. Con- 
siderable hesitancy in planning the program was due to doubts 
as to the willingness of these people to cooperate. The teachers 
found that they were not only willing to donate their time 
but were vitally interested in the work of the school. Their 
questions concerning the school’s contribution, day by day, 
to the vocational guidance and training of the pupils were both 
stimulating and embarrassing. As a result, some have returned 
to speak to individual classes; others have offered to interview 
and give exploratory experience to pupils, in their offices, 
stores, or shops; and teachers have a more vital concept of the 
school’s inter-relationship with life outside its brick walls. 

The evaluation discussion at tea after the conferences indi- 
cated a change in the opinions of guest leaders as to the atti- 
tudes and interests of high school students. Such remarks 
were heard as, “Exceptionally fine group, interested”, “More 
practical than I had imagined”, “Those kids really want to 
know what is going on.” “This vocational training and 
guidance must be pushed.” There is now in Greenville a 
group of from forty to fifty leaders, who are more interested 
and more willing to back practical education in Penn High 
School. 

“Vocational conference afternoons” are planned as a perma- 
nent part of the vocational guidance program that is developing 
at Penn Senior High School. Each student, under the present 
(Turn to page 216) 
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INCOME TAX 


The 1940 Revenue Act contains a 
modification that will affect many of 
our members filing an income tax re- 
turn. Previous to this year the act pro- 
vided that net income should be the 
basis for determining the liability for 
filing a Federal income tax return. The 
1940 Act provides that gross income is 
the new measure to be used for deter- 
mining the necessity of filing a return. 
The law requires a return from single 
individuals, or married individuals not 
living with husband or wife, having a 
gross income of $800 or more; and 
from married individuals living to 
gether having a combined gross income 
of $2,000 or more. Even though the 
allowable deductions may result in no 
tax payment the filing of the return is 
determined by the gross incomes in- 
dicated above. 

Returns must be filed on or before 
March 15. 
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FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


FTA chapters whose dues are paid 
for 1940-41 will receive from the Na- 
tional Committee, NEA Headquarters, 
sixteen books with a total retail value 
of over $12.50. Each year the National 
Committee adds to the FTA chapter 
library. In addition members receive 
Personal Growth Leaflets, nine issues 
of the NEA Journal, and nine issues of 
the PSEA Journat for their personal 
library. This may seem like a small be- 
ginning for a professional library yet 
the Library at Yale University began 
with a donation of 40 books in 1714. 
Each institution training future teachers 
should organize a Future Teachers of 
America Chapter. For information 
write Joy Elmer Morgan, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or the Executive Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


© © 


EDUCATORS BULLETIN 


Appearing in December, 1940 was 
Vol. No. 1, of the Coatesville Educators 
Bulletin. The foreword is as follows: 

“Every member of this Association 
shall be kept authentically informed 
during the school year of all business, 
all policies, and all pertinent events of 
the Executive Board, the standing and 
special committees, and the Association 
as a whole by the publication of a 
monthly news bulletin. This bulletin 
shall be called The Coatesville Educators 
Bulletin. So reads Article VIII, Section 
6 of the By-laws of our new Constitu- 
tion. 

“Well, here it is. If it can keep down 


TIMELY TOPICS 


false rumors, spread the real facts, and 
rekindle an interest in our professional 
organization, it will be doing a real job. 

“It won’t be literary. It won’t be 
fancy. It must be brief. Your contri- 
butions, suggestions, and criticisms are 
desired!” 

And so another local branch publica- 
tion is added to the growing list. 

© 

LEGISLATION 

The coming weeks hold unusual in- 
terest because of the Legislative session. 
Interest is never lacking in the most 
harmonious of sessions. The fact that 
the Senate is Republican and the House 
Democratic has both advantage and dis- 
advantage. Surely no legislation will 
run the gamut of both houses without 
the most careful consideration and study 
by both groups. A probable disadvan- 
tage may be an attempt through skilful 
maneuvering and debate to secure polit- 
ical advantage in the next campaign. It 
may be appropriate to quote an excerpt 
made by the late Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
his report of 1897. “The politician 
looks forward to the next election, the 
statesnan to the next generation. The 
statesman thinks of the future of the 
Commonwealth and of the Republic; 
hence there is no interest dearer to his 
heart than the education of the people.” 
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TEACHER LEGISLATORS 
The profession of teaching is honored 

to have the following as members of 

the House of Representatives in the 

1941 Pennsylvania General Assembly: 

John L. Boney, 603 Washington Ave., 
Larksville, Luzerne County 

John M. Burns, Box 117, Fairbank, 
Fayette County 

Michael C. Chervenak, Jr., P. O. Box 
443, Portage, Cambria County 

Kenneth G. Haines, Rebersburg, Centre 
County 

William R. McMillen, Black Lick, 
Indiana County 

D. Raymond Sollenberger, 314 Plum 
St., Williamsburg, Blair County 

Burton Tarr, llopwood, Fayette 
Couiiiy 

Lloyd L. Wolf, P. O. Scarlets Mills, 
Berks County 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 

Members of Headquarters Staff ac- 
knowledge with thanks and appreciation 
the many greetings received during the 
Christmas season. We wish to share 
with all members of the Association a 
penned message received from a bene- 
ficiary of the Welfare Fund. 

Dear, kind friends: Just a letter of 
215 


thanks and sincere appreciation to all 
involved in the Association and my best 
wishes to all at the Blessed Season just 
about to dawn upon us again. 

May joy, prosperity, health, and peace 
be increased one hundred fold to all 
concerned, for aid bestowed upon all 
beneficiaries, including myself. 


Perfect Peace 
May God fill your hearts with glad- 
ness, and bless each day you live, 
With hearts content and truest joys 
that only He can give! 
May He send you strength for trials, 
and peace and courage too, 
And at this blessed Christmastide, 
may all your prayers come true! 
Yours truly, 
Nettie Harty. 


© © 


FROM A RETIRED TEACHER 
January 6, 1941 
Dear Sir: 

When I retired from teaching, now 
ten years ago, I felt very sorry, indeed, 
to drop my membership in the Teachers’ 
Association Now, I am so glad 
that you sent me literature that assures 
me I may belong and “joyfully” enclose 
a check for membership, and 50 cents 
for the Welfare fund. 

I am always intensely interested in 
anything that pertains to the teachers. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Mary Ellen Cullis, Oil City. 
© © 


NOT TOO LATE 

On January 8, 1941, we received the 
following letter: “Mr. has asked 
me to inquire whether or not it is too 
late for him to join the NEA. I should 
appreciate your answering this ques- 
tion.” Needless to say the prospective 
member received by return mail a card 
for use in joining and payment of dues. 
The door to membership in PSEA and 
NEA is always open. Are there others 
who would like to take similar action? 


© © 





IN APPRECIATION 
Dear Mr. Gayman: 

With another year at its close I 
heartily extend my thanks and appre- 
ciation to the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association for welfare checks 
received in the past year. 

My health remains the same as at 
my last writing and I know that you 
understand how deeply appreciative I 
am for your kind support. 

Wishing you a happy, healthy, and 
prosperous 1941, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Anna M. Anderson 





The stinging rod wasn t 
their only punishment 
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CLASSROOM SEATING 






Uncomfortable seating today, as 
in the early schools, is a hardship 
on both students and teachers. 


offers exclusive new advancements 
in beauty, comfort and use values 


O old-time classroom picture is really needed to 
emphasize the great advancements in the new 
American Universal desk-seats. This new seating is 
even strikingly superior to other so-called modern 
seating. It has distinctive new sight conservation 
features. Greater comfort and posture help are pro- 
vided. Streamlining is the practical kind—for greater 
service and use values. 


Our new school furniture 
catalog gives complete infor- 
mation on these new Amer- 
ican Universal desks and the 
equally advanced American 
Envoy line of classroom 
chairs, desk and tablet-arm 
chairs. Send for a copy today. 


Eliminate 
Schoolroom 


Slouch 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating * Manufacturers of 
School, Theatre,Church, Auditorium,Stadium and Transportation seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
918 Fulton Bldg., 6th and Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N. SNELLENBERG & CO, 
Market, 11th and 12th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Point of View of Department 
(From page 200) 


the State Board for Vocational Education, there are funds 
available for technical training for defense in the colleges 
and for the extension of desirable projects through the NYA 
and the WPA. 


Advisory Committee Appointed 

To assist the State Board for Vocational Education in 
administering the program, the following Advisory Com- 
mittee has been appointed: Carl Coler, director of industrial 
relations of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company; Charles S. Cook, State commander of The 
American Legion; Walter Cowing, State director of the 
NYA; Miles Horst, secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange and member of the State Council of Education; 
H. Raymond Mason, director of the State Employment 
Service for the Department of Labor and Industry; James 
McDevitt, president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor; 
Colonel Philip Mathews, State administrator of the WPA; 
John Phillips, president of the Pennsylvania Industrial Union 
Council; J. A. Small, director of the relief-work program 
for the Department of Public Assistance; Raymond H. Smith, 
assistant director of the State Planning Board of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In addition, local advisory committees are assisting in 
developing the local projects. 

I invite your careful thought and active cooperation in 
order that National Defense, as a continuing educational 
program, may not be diminished and in order that the 
emergency needs of the present situation may be met wisely. 





Greenville’s Vocations Day 
(From page 214) 


plan, will attend at least six conferences before graduating. 
In addition, a program of exploratory vocational experience 
has been initiated. Certain members of the industrial physics 
class, interested in welding, spent some Saturday mornings, 
last spring, in one of the railroad shop’s welding departments, 
each observing a welder at his work. Several others passed the 
shop’s blue print reading course for workmen. Girls in the 
pre-nursing chemistry class spent afternoons at the local hos- 
pital. One drygoods store manager has arranged to place 
interested senior girls with his clerks for practical experience. 
Boys will work with mechanics in a local garage. Short 
vocational tryouts for every student is one aim of the voca- 
tional guidance program to make Penn High School students 
“vocation conscious”. 





WELL SAID 

The freedom that you now possess and exercise came to 
you, not with the wind and rainfall, but out of human effort 
and anguish and great sacrifice. Man was not always free. 
He did not always have the right to say, think, read what he 
pleased or to have a responsible part in making and enforcing 
the laws to which he was subject. Men died for these things. 
And you will be greatly mistaken if you think that George 
Washington’s soldiers liked the idea of dying, just as dying, 
any more than you do. But they prized some things more 
than life itself—Raymond Gram Swing in September Youth 
Today. 





“The greatest cost is THINKING. That is the hardest 
work there is—I mean, thinking outside customary chan- 
nels!”—Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 





No matter what other vocation a man may have, his chief 
vocation is to THINK—Channing 
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Penbrook Pupils Study 
Water Transportation 


IX THIS picture the children in the third grade of the 
Penbrook school are seen writing true and imaginary boat 
experiences as an outgrowth of their extended study on water 


transportation. In the background can be seen an ocean 
liner constructed by them. They are seated at movable desks 
and chairs which recently replaced the stationary classroom 
furniture. This adequately equipped room created the pleas- 
ant atmosphere so essential in any activity program. 

The purpose of this unit on boats was to acquaint children 
with various types beginning with the primitive boat and 
tracing its development to the present time. Through this 
activity the children gained experiences in group living. They 
developed attitudes of tolerance and understanding. They had 








The Pennsylvania State College 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE WORKSHOP—A study of the nonacademic pupil. Conducted in 
co-operation with the Pennsylvania Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 


THE BAND, ORCHESTRA, AND CHORUS SCHOOL—Composed of 
igh school and college students; provides a laboratory-demon- 
stration group for music teachers and supervisors. 


SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM—Field study and experience in social 
settlements and welfare agencies in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


AND—400 other courses from which to choose academic, vocational, 
or professional training. 
For further information and catalogue address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
The Pennsylvania State College 
Room 102 Burrowes Building State College, Pennsylvania 
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freedom of creative self-expression. They became oriented in 
the life about them. 

One hour and fifteen minutes at the beginning of each day 
during a period of four months was allotted to individual as 
well as group activity on the boat unit. This work consisted 
mainly of constructing clay, cardboard, and wooden models 
of boats; assembling pictures for and making boat scrap books; 
writing stories about the history of boats and putting it into 
booklet form; drawing free-hand sketches of buoys and his- 
torical boats; sewing signal flags; flashing signals; tying sailor’s 
knots; reading boat stories, poems, and books; listing nautical 
terms; and finally constructing a twenty-four foot ocean liner 
in the room. 

During the remainder of the day this work unit was related 
as much as possible to the regular and more formal activities 
in reading, language, geography, history, citizenship, health, 
safety, simple science experiments, music, and arithmetic. 

—Cecelia M. Crum, Teacher 


TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER 
Cuares G. REIGNER 


The heights of fame he ne’er attained; 
No weighty tome his name displayed; 
His voice was low; he never gained 
Renown by speeches which he made. 


His life was lived for girls and boys. 
Each morning found him in his room 
Prepared to share their home joys. 

I never heard him fret or fume. 


He had a quiet little smile 

Whene’er he asked me to recite. 

“Not quite so fast; please wait awhile. 
It pays,” he’d say, “to get it right.” 


We'd go to him for everything. 

He seemed to understand and know 

Those strange emotions which oft wring 
Young hearts and minds—those whispers low. 


He had drunk deep at wisdom’s well. 
The books he knew—the scholar’s thirst 
Was his; but always you could tell 

The boys and girls, not books, came first. 


To dawning minds came visions bright. 
He kindled hopes, ambitions fired. 

He taught that might can ne’er make right, 
And thus were boys and girls inspired. 





The Ideal Teacher 


The good teacher is intelligently sympathetic, always cheer- 
ful, broadly human and understanding. He is neat in appear- 
ance and exact in language without being fastidious in either. 
He is orderly without slipping into the ways of a martinet. 
He should be, not only competently, but rather profoundly 
acquainted with his subject matter. He should impart mean- 
ing and attitude as well as fact. He should be a gracious 
listener to the question. His assignments should be per- 
fectly clear, definite, and moderate. He should be able to 
distinguish betwixt south and southwest side of a hair when 
it comes to marking. He should be as impartial as the sun- 
shine-—Carroll D. Champlin, Professor of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, The Journal of Education. 
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Education Clinic at STC, 
Bloomsburg, Approved 


HE State Council of Education, at 

its meeting on December 6, in Har- 
risburg, approved the educational clinic 
of the State Teachers College at Blooms- 
burg, according to the announcement of 
Harvey A. Andruss, president. 

This clinic will enable the college to 
be of service to all public schools located 
in Columbia, Montour, Northumber- 
land, and Luzerne Counties. Defi- 
ciencies in speech, vision, hearing, read- 
ing, and general scholarship will be 
diagnosed and remedial work prescribed. 
At the present time the educational 
clinic has four divisions, as follows: 
Psychological, reading, speech, and 
health. Other divisions will be added 
as the need arises. There is no charge 
for this service by the College, as it rep- 
resents another step in the policy of the 
institution to be of greater service to the 
school children of the section of Pennsyl- 
vania in which it is located. 

The educational clinic is under the 
direction of Professor John J. Fisher, 
aided by other members of the faculty. 
It is housed in two suites of three rooms 
each adjoining a classroom which may 
be used for demonstration purposes 
when groups of students rather than in- 
dividuals are involved. Capable leader- 
ship, modern equipment, and housing 
facilities particularly adapted to clinical 
use justify the approval of this new serv- 
ice now being offered by the State 
Teachers College at Bloomsburg. 





Students Get Jobs by 


Cooperative Effort 
at gg of Allegheny College. 
Meadville, have formed a Work Co- 
operative as part of a vigorous promo- 
tional program to find themselves jobs, 
any kind of jobs, to help meet the ex- 
penses of a college education. They’ve 
made a city-wide canvass, presenting 
housewives with a streamlined talk and 
a couple of handbills describing the aims 
of the Allegheny College Work Coopera- 
tive and the services offered by this 
willing and wide-awake organization. 
They’ve circularized letters to every 





business in town and followed this up | 


with personal calls. They’ve placed an- 
nouncements in church bulletins, given 
talks before service clubs, distributed 
a series of posters bearing catchy slogans 
and cartoons. 

In the first six weeks of the coopera- 


tive’s existence, members have earned | 


| | 


a total of more than $300 doing hun- 
dreds of odd jobs, ranging from driving 
a hearse to staying with “old folks” of 
an evening. The cooperative has worked 
out pretty much standardized rates for 
all jobs, and business men and house- 
wives regard the rates as very reasonable. 
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What happened to Colds 
at the Main Street School 








IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 
who followed Vicks Plan for 5 
winter months, there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
days of absence. 





wif 





IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 
there were, during the same 
period, 426 colds— which caused 
351% days of absence. 


.. and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 


SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into 
two groups — each equal, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as to number, age, sex and living con- 
ditions. For five winter months, one group 
followed their usual customs regarding colds 
«while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 

The group following Vicks Plan showed 
a record of 54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer school absences due to colds. 

Results in these tests varied for different 
groups. Some were almost unbelievably 
good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following 
Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 


The Two Specialized Medications 
Used in These Tests Were: 
VicKS 
Va-TRO-NOL 


to help prevent development of many colds 


uo. 


arranging to give it a thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now—while 
you're interested—fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring you, FREE, an in- 
teresting, informative booklet on The Com- 
mon Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these Clin- 
ical Tests, and complete directions for fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation 
of your students and their mothers in a 
campaign against the distress and hazards 
of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Me Chemical Co., Dept. 1830 BB 
1 


2 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 


n of mothers of my group. 


Name. 





VISKS 


to relieve symptoms of developed colds 


actor iis - 
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“s NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


SIMPLIFIED SiGHT-SinGING. Allan Nern, teacher 

of music, Lower Merion High School. 

50 pp. Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., 1716 San- 
som St., Philadelphia. $0.75 

A method of sight-singing the teaching of 

which will require only a few minutes each 

class period, if spread over a year’s work. 

All the material is covered in a dozen lessons, 

which means that in a school term of thirty- 

six weeks, only one lesson need be covered 


every three weeks. The necessary theory is 
presented with the main emphasis on the de- 
velopment of the ability to recognize, hear, 
and sing with speed and accuracy the intervals 
occurring within the octave. It is only neces- 
sary to learn the sound of eleven basic inter- 
vals, which are presented as the first two tones 
of widely known tunes. The system can be 
used for either class instruction or by indi- 
vidual students, and teachers and students of 














HE wholesome fun of 
chewing gum comes nat- 
urally to everyone — just 
as naturally as eating or resting, 


for instance. 


Young people enjoy the fun of 
chewing gum becauseitisa perfectly 
normal, healthy American custom 
—a custom that adds so much to 
everybody's daily life. But there 
is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time anda 
place for eating, resting or anything 
else you do. 

Although the problem of “‘ when” 
and ‘‘where”’ to enjoy chewing gum 
must always depend on the good 
judgment andcommon sense of each 


boy and girl, outstanding teachers 


There’s a Reason, 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 


a Time and Place 


and leadersarehelping pointthe way. 


Popular, successful people, for 
instance, who always show consid- 
eration and thoughtfulness for 
others enjoy chewing gum them- 
selves and pass it around to friends. 
But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of considera- 
tion for others, which means when- 


ever formal behavior is expected. 


Wide-awake, active young Amer- 
icans know that the chewing of 
gum fits in naturally around the 
home; driving in an automobile; 
reading or studying or doing hun- 
dreds of other things. In fact, 
wherever men, women and children 
gather together informally chewing 


gum adds to their enjoyment. 


























As An Aid To Good Teeth 
Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and 
attractive. ... Another good 
thing is that it provides 
healthful chewing exercise. 
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instrumental music will find it extremely val- 
uable in overcoming many of their sight- 
reading difficulties. Designed for use at all 
age levels. 


ARTYPING. Julius Nelson, instructor in secre- 
tarial science, Windber H. S. 96 pp. 
Illus. Gregg Publishing Co. $1 


A book designed to show anyone who can 
use a typewriter how to use it as a medium 
of artistic expression. Through instructions, 
exercises, and patterns, the author gives the 
procedures for reproducing on the typewriter 
pertraits, landscapes, and drawings; how to 
make simple, intermediate, and advanced de- 
signs, multi-colored designs, letters of all sizes, 
letterheads, and artyping for special occasions, 
Practically every design in the book can be 
reproduced readily by any method of duplica- 
tion used by schools, clubs, or business con- 
cerns. The contents of the book and access to 
a typewriter could be the foundation of an 
interesting hobby that would have its practical 
values in decorating material to be reproduced, 
such as programs, menus, stamp cachets. 
LancuacGe For Use. J. Paul Leonard and 

Rachel Salisbury. 350 pp. Illus. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.2 

The fourth and final volume of a_ high 
school composition series. In Part One, In- 
fluencing Thought and Action, the student is 
stimulated to read, think, speak, and write 
about his life problems. Material and exer- 
cises guide through the natural stages of 
recognizing, limiting, and stating a problem 
to gathering information, choosing and classify- 
ing essential ideas and reconciling differences 
to making up their minds, and finally prepar- 
ing an oral or written report. Part Two is a 
handbook of grammar, but periods, semi- 
colons, capitalization, and grammar are learned 
in the natural process of thinking and saying 
and writing something significant. 

LITERATURE AND LiFe. Book One. Dudley 
Miles and Christine M. Keck. 600 pp. 
Illus. Scott, Foresman. $1.80 

The revised edition of a book first printed 
in 1922, then again in 1933. The publishers 
say: The 1940 “Literature and Life, Book 
One” with Jimmie ninth-grader in mind. 
What reading experiences will satisfy his needs? 
Material in four areas of interest that have 
special significance for him and his classmates 
has been hunted out. The first area of inter- 
est is adventure, the second, exploration, the 
third centers in the past, and the fourth in 
the present. Study aids—introductions, back- 
ward glances, discussion, and activity mate- 
rialsx—aim to help boys and girls see the 
relationships between literature and life. Col- 
ored picture-story endsheets entice the young 
reader. 


A Strupy GuIpE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE: 


L. J. R. Williams and W. C. French. 
150 pp. $0.36. A Srupy GuipE IN 
EncuiisH Literature. Pauline Warner 
and W. C. French. 150 pp. $0.48. 


McCormick-Mathers, Wichita, Kansas 

The guide for American literature presents 
a well organized study of representative Amer- 
ican literature against the historical background 
of the various periods. Research questions, re- 
ports, parallel reading, creative writing, and 
numerous exercises are designed to increase 
the student’s understanding, appreciation, and 
enjoyment of American literature. The plan 
for the English literature guide is similar. 
Both courses follow the laboratory method of 
stimulating the student to explore for himself 
the field of literature and to analyze carefully 
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his findings. Both books direct the student 
not to one authority but to many outstanding 
anthologies, histories, and literature reference 
books. Minimum requirements in either course 
provide for the slower pupils and those who 
do not expect to attend college, while the 
additional honors assignments prepare students 
for freshman college English. 


LIBERTY OF THE Press. Chester S. Williams. 
72 pp. Row, Peterson. $0.48 

The third book of the Our Freedom series, 
edited by J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. Other reviews of the 
books appeared on page 124, Dec., and page 
188, Jan., PSJ. Since the future of the free 
press depends upon an enlightened public 
opinion, there can be no more effective means 
of protecting liberty of the press than by 
stimulating youth to study the thrilling story 
of the winning of this freedom as set forth 
in this book. 


Science Epucation Series. Bertha 
Parker. The first 16 of the series re 
ceived are: Physical Science (Intermediate ) 
—The Sky Above Us, Clouds, Rain, and 
Snow, Stories Read From the Rocks; 
Physical Science (Junior High)—The Sun 
and Its Family, The Earth’s Nearest 
Neighbor, Beyond the Solar System, Ask 
the Weatherman, The Ways of the 
Weather; Biological Science (Intermediate ) 
—Living Things, Seeds and Seed Travels, 
Fishes, Insects and Their Ways, Animal 
Travels, Animals of Yesterday; Biological 
Science (Junior High)—Balance in Nature, 
Insect Friends and Enemies. 36 pp. each. 
$0.28 each. Illus. in color. Row, 
Peterson 

The publishers say that the scope and pur- 
pose of this Unitext Program is: “To provide 
those materials which are essential to the 
child in his growth toward social maturation— 
facts pertaining to his environment and _ its 
relation to society as a whole; attitudes and 
appreciations which form the basis of social 
intelligence and insight.” 


BASIC 


Books Received 


Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y.: 
How to Draw THE Cat. Mabel L. Greer. 
$2.50 
Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
N..-¥.-€33 
Everypay MaTHeMatics. Harl R. Douglass, 
Lucien B. Kinney. $1.28 
Let’s Reap! Book IV. Reading for work 
and college. Holland Roberts, Helen 
Rand, Lauriston Tardy. $1.48 
MaTHEMATICS FOR Topay. Books I and II 
for grades 7 and 8. Harl R. Douglass, 
Lucien B. Kinney. $0.96 and $1.04 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 114 East 23 St., 
Ny ¥€3 
A Stupy-Book For EverypAy PROBLEMS IN 
Science. Beauchamp, Mayfield, West. 
$0.84 
University of the State of New York, Albany, 
N. ¥s 


Tuirty-FrrtH ANNUAL Report of the Edu 
cation Department. Volume I, Volume 
II—Statistics 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


American Council on Education 
Publications 


Civitan ConsERvATION Corps. Recommenda- 
tions of American Youth Commission 
Guipeposts FoR Rurat Youtu, a study pre- 
pared for American Youth Commission by 
E. L. Kirkpatrick. $1 

Matcuinc YoutH AND Joss. Howard M. Bell. 
A report on a survey and demonstration 
of occupational adjustment by the Amer- 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


ican Youth Commission in cooperation 


with the Employment Service Division of | 


the Social Security Board. $2 

Motion Pictures IN Epucation. Publications 
of a committee of the American Council 
on Education, Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, 
chairman: 1. A ScHoot Uses Morion 
Pictures. Staff of Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del. $1; 2. Firms ON War 
AND AMERICAN Poricy. Blake Cochran. 
$0.50; 3. ProyecTING Motion Pictures 
IN THE CrassrooM. Francis W. Noel. 
$0.50 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


NEA Publications 
Wuat PreorpLe THINK ABouT YOUTH AND Epu- 
caTION. Research Bulletin of the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


United States Government 
Publications 


Office of Education: 

DisTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION, 
ADMINISTRATION, Vocational 
Goop REFERENCES ON VITALIZING 
EpucaTion. Walter H. Gaumnitz; Know 
Your Scuoot Lisprary; Forum PANEL 
From Scnoot Lire, reprint 

Department of Agriculture: 

FARMERS IN A CHANGING WORLD. 
book. $1.50 

Department of Interior: 

StaTUuE OF LisEeRTy. National Monument 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton; D. €. 


ORGANIZATION 
Division; 


1940 Year- 


Miscellaneous 


Common Hawks oF NortH AMEricA. Emer 
gency Conservation Committee, 734 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. C. 

DaNGERS TO Democracy. Booklist, No. 2. 
American Library Assn., 520 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. $0.25 

EpucaTIONAL History OF BERKS 
Samuel A. Baer. 
Berks County, Reading 

EssENTIALS OF VisuAL EFFICIENCY. A manual 
to aid teachers and school authorities in 
achieving greater teaching effectiveness in 
classroom work and study with an ad- 
dendum on the visual aspects of highway 
safety for children. Distinguished Serv- 
ice Foundation of Optometry, South 
Royalton, Vt. $0.25 

HomeE-Room BrisLe READINGs. 
James A. Shook, principal, 
Junior High School, Reading 

EXPERIMENTAL Stupy IN DeEvELOPING History 


Counry. 


Compiled by 
Northeast 





AND | 


RuRAL | 


Public School Bulletin, | 


Reapinc AsiLiry with Sixth-grade Chil- | 


dren Through Development of History 
Vocabulary. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Md. $1.25 


Pratt SPELLING MatcH RUuLEs FOR COoMPETI- 
TIVE ORAL SPELLING. W. O. Pratt. 
Cherokee Publishing Co., Norman, Okla- 
homa 

PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN THE 
FIELD OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. Pro- 
ceedings of Sixth Institute on the Excep- 
tional Child of the Child Research Clinic 
of the Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

PuBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY. Wanted: Radio 
Critics. Robert J. Landry. School of 
Public Affairs, Princeton University 

Reap Your Lasers. Helen Dallas and Maxine 
Enlow. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. $0.10 

ScHooL AND Irs Community. John B. White- 
law. University of Chicago Bookstore, 
5802 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $0.50 

PCW Fito Service. Information about visual 
education in general and films in par- 
ticular. Monthly Bulletin. Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“T’ve learned 
my lesson...’’ 


ee AST year I was in an auto acci- 

dent. It wasn’t an especially ser- 
ious accident, but I was out of school six 
weeks and the expenses were large. Well, 
I am out of debt now, but it took the 
money I had laid aside for spring clothes 
and vacation, too. It was a costly lesson, 
but [ll never have to learn it again for 
now I am protected by T. P. U. 





“My T. P. U. Peerless Certificate pro- 
tects me against all the financial hazards 
of sickness, accident and quarantine. Ill 
get extra money to meet necessary ex- 
penses if hospitalization is necessary. Why 
don’t you profit from my lesson—join the 
27,000 teachers who are banded together 
in T. P. U. for mutual protection!” 


Teachers Protective Union 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me how T.P.U. can give 
generous protection plus extra 
hospitalization benefits for only 
a few cents a day. (101) 





NOTES ann NEWSO® 


Francis G. Cornewi, formerly direc- 
tor of research in the Harrisburg schools, 
has been made assistant to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 
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THE WEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 


ject, at your finger tips; 
12,000 illustrations. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘the foundation 
book of education.”’ Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 entries, 









SummerSessions 





for TEACHERS 


BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 30 © CLOSING FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 


Through its Summer Sessions for Teachers, 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY offers an extensive and 
varied selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses. 

The program for 1941 has been thoughtfully 
arranged to meet the educational needs of 
teachers and to provide many inviting oppor- 
tunities for recrea*ion. 

Write for new, illustrated booklet, graphi- 

cally describing the many advantages of 

TEMPLE curriculums and environment. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


TEMPLE 
University | 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

















| 
NEW! COSMETIC BRACELET. 


Complete with Lipstick, Rouge, Powder, 
3 Puffs, 2 Mirrors, all cleverly hidden 
within the bracelet! A flick of your 
finger transforms this unique bracelet 
into your complete make-up kit! Ultra 
smart! Exquisitely designed. Neutral 
cosmetics. 12 gay colors with gold 
metal bands. $1.50 postpaid complete 
with refills. 9 extra refills 50c.Guaranteed 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 
Box 2008-48 Miami Beach,Fia, | 





Freperick G. Henke, chairman of the 
division of education of Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, and Mrs. Henke were 
guests of honor at a dinner given by as- 


| sociates on the Allegheny faculty on De- 


cember 16. Dr. Henke, who has been 
a member of Allegheny’s faculty for 
twenty-seven years, was presented a 
priceless edition of Sandburg’s “Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” The program included 


| music and speeches and the reading of 
| messages of congratulation by President 


William P. Tolley. 

Raven D. Herzet, president of Penn- 
sylvania State College, received as a gift 
of the students a scroll commemorating 
the fourteenth anniversary of his admin- 
istration on December 16. Student lead- 
ers said the scroll expressed “the high 
esteem in which we hold you as our 
friend, and our deep appreciation of 
your unselfish and talented efforts in the 
interest of our alma mater.” Dr. Het- 
zel came to Penn State in 1926 from the 
presidency of the University of New 
Hampshire. Since then the college en- 
rolment has increased from 3500 to 7200 
and more than $11,000,000 in new 
buildings have been erected. 

Joun K. Trayer, member of the fac- 
ulty at Dickinson College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of teacher edu- 
cation and certification in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Mr. Trayer 
succeeds C. O. Williams, who resigned 
in February to return to the Pennsyl- 
vania State College faculty. 

F. Tueropore Struck, head of the de- 
partment of industrial education at 


| Pennsylvania State College, was elected 


president of the National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Trainers at its annual 
conference during the meeting of the 
American Vocational Association in San 
Francisco, December 16. ANTHoNy M. 
GoLpBERGER, director of vocational 
teacher education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, was made chairman of the 
committee on research. 

GrorcE H. Parkes, director of voca- 
tional education in the Williamsport 
schools, has announced that a $60,000 


aviation training building at the Wil- 
liamsport airport is being built for use 
of the vocational department of the 
schools. The project has been approved 
by the National Youth Administration, 
Boys of the NYA will do the work as 
part of their own vocational training. 

Masset Suipman, teacher of history 
and mathematics in the Hughesville 
Junior High School, is now on sabbatical 
leave to attend Duke University. Miss 
Shipman has been elected to active mem- 
bership in the Alpha Theta chapter of 
Sigma Delta Pi, national Spanish hon- 
orary society at Duke, where she is a 
member of the senior class. 

Joun B. Baker, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering at Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology for the past six years, 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence by the Board of Trustees of the 
college, to become instructor for the 
Engineer Organized Reserves. Dr. 
Baker, a Major in the Engineer Reserves, 
will be located at the Headquarters of 
the First Military Area, Customs House, 
Philadelphia, where he will be in charge 
of the training, assignments, transfer, 
and procurement of engineer reserve 
officers. 

I. H. BartHotomew of the Broughal 
High School faculty and organist of the 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Bethle- 
hem, was presented with a set of “The 
Art of Polyphonic Song” for 20 years 
consecutive perfect attendance. He is 
serving his thirty-eighth year as organ- 
ist of the church. 

SamueEL S. ULtMan, author of “Plays 
of America’s Growth,” is collecting ma- 
terial on Pan Americanism for use by 
schools and is interested in receiving 
manuscripts of plays and pageants deal- 
ing with the subject. Manuscripts must 
be accompanied by a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and should be ad- 
dressed to Samuel S. Ullman, 120 East 
goth Street, N. Y. C. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has announced that 
through the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission title has been acquired for 
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Pennsylvania. 


YOU HAVE SOME SPARE TIME, and 
YOU THINK YOU HAVE SELLING ABILITY, and 
YOU CAN USE SOME ADDITIONAL MONEY 


Write us concerning important item used in almost every school in 
Good commission. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


Excellent opportunity 


- 1600 E. 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio 











Harrisburg » 





Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 


[| Day School throughout the Year |r 


» Pennsylvania 
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the Commonwealth to approximately 
forty acres of land that compose the 
original manor house farm of William 
Penn at Pennsbury, along the Delaware 
River in Bucks County. Eight acres of 
the tract, including the site of the re- 
built Manor, were donated to the State 
in 1934 by Charles Warner, Philadel- 
phia, for the Warner Gravel Company, 
owners of the tract and from whom the 
remainder of the tract was purchased. 
Penn’s original holdings between Phila- 
delphia and Trenton totaled approxi- 
mately 7000 acres. The Historical Com- 
mission will supervise maintenance of 
the tract under the direction of Donald 
A. Cadzow, executive secretary. Land- 
scaping plans are now being prepared 
by the General State Authority. Roads, 
paths, and fences will be made to ap- 
pear as they did when Penn lived on 
the property in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 


C. Stanton BeEtrour, assistant direc- 
tor of the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on debate of 
the National University Extension As- 
sociation. ‘The work of Mr. Belfour’s 
committee includes the annual selection 
of a national topic for high school de- 
bating, the preparation of a debate hand- 
book used by schools in all the states, the 
direction of debate meetings, and a radio 
network debate on the annual school 
topic. The topic for this year relates to 
the increase in power of the Federal 
Government. 

Mary L. Wixxarp, associate professor 
of chemistry at the Pennsylvania State 
College, is one of 14 American scien- 
tists who have been awarded 1940 re- 
search grants by Sigma Xi, national sci- 
entific society. The Penn State grant, 
amounting to $250, is being applied to 
continuation of research on the optical 
properties of the nitrophthalimides, a 
new class of drug intermediates. The 
study being conducted by Dr. Willard 
with the assistance of Alan Kirkpatrick, 
a graduate scholar, has also received aid 
from the College’s central research fund. 

RatpH W. Scutosser, president of 
Elizabethtown College for thirteen 
years, has resigned as head of the col- 
lege, effective September 1. Dr. 
Schlosser will remain at the college as 
a faculty member. 

CATHERINE E. Geary, who has been 
a member of the faculty of the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, is now 
director of elementary education and 
curriculum for the public schools of 
Chester. 

Suaron Hii elementary and high 
school teachers have been 100% in their 
national, state, and local associations for 
fifteen years. C. K. Wagner is super- 
vising principal. 


Juanrra Crossy of Willow Grove, a 
graduate of Abington High School in 
the class of 1937, has just been awarded 
second prize in Pennsylvania in a nation- 
wide essay contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and its 
State and county affiliates. The title 
of the essay was “The Role of the Negro 
College in the Control of Tuberculosis.” 
Presentation of the award was made by 
Robert W. Bernhardt, executive secretary 
of the Delaware County Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Mary CATHERINE MaAnoney, a teacher 
of the first-grade in the Third-Ward 
school, Connellsville, has submitted a 
short play to the magazine, The In- 
structor. The title of the play is “A 
Lunch for Santa.” It is adapted for the 
six grades of the elementary school. 


Tue First Museum 1n AMERICA to 
be devoted solely to photography was 
opened on December 10 with a private 
viewing at the American Museum of 
Photography, established under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania Arts and Sci- 
ences Society. The museum is at 338 
South 15 Street, Philadelphia. Follow- 
ing the private viewing the museum was 
opened to the public regularly on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays. The 
museum is under the direction of Louis 
Walton Sipley, curator, and Margaret L. 
Brady, assistant curator, who have the 
assistance of an advisory board com- 
prised of a group of America’s most 
celebrated photographers. A plan for 
issuing schools an annual pass which 
will permit any number of visits of 
groups from a given schocl during the 
year without regard to the total number 
of children so admitted is being worked 
out. For the year 1941 the price of the 
pass has been set at $10. 

BicLERVILLE school district has been 
given the gift of a completely equipped 
four-room mechanical arts building to 
be erected adjacent to the high school 
building. C. H. Musselman, operator 
of a fruit cannery at Biglerville, is the 
donor. Principal Leslie V. Stock says 
he expects the building to be ready for 
the 1941-42 school term. 

SusQUEHANNA UNIversiTy has an- 
nounced a special goal for the 85th 
anniversary of the University in 1943 
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by raising $100,000 for a new class- | 


room building, and $100,000 for addi- 
tional endowment. 


new building will be started just as soon 
as $75,000 is in hand for the building 
and $25,000 for endowment. The Anni- 
versary Fund has already been started 
with a sizable amount subscribed in 
cash. 

A List or Teacutnc MartertAts for 
teachers of occupational classes, educa- 
tional and vocational counselors, and 
librarians, has been compiled by Russell 


G. Morris Smith, | 
president of the university, says that the | 
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BILLS— 





when somebody 
helps you pay them! 


EAR of debt slows up many a 

convalescence. Even those who 
are well must sometimes worry as 
to how they would pay for an ex- 
tended disability. 


But those people aren’t protected 
by Educators. An Educators pol- 
icy reduces worries—because it 
pays generous benefits when you 
need them. An Educators policy 
is a comfort—because it protects 
you the whole year through. 


Investigate the new Educators 
policies which allow you _ to 
CHOOSE the features you want. 
Write for details today. 


More than 1 
Pennsylvania 
members of Educators 


in every 4 of 


teachers are 








“Clualnr- 


a Mutual Accident and Health Association 
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J. Fornwalt, instructor in occupations, 
Wilson High School, Easton. The list 
appears on the “Highschool Service” 
page of the December, 1940, JourNAL of 
the National Education Association. 


ScIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
was the theme of the annual elementary 
conference which was held in the 
Phillips Memorial Library of the State 
Teachers College, West Chester, on No- 
vember 23. ‘The teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools of the service area at- 
tended. The principal address, “Teach- 
ing Science in the Elementary Schools— 
What to Teach and How to Teach 
it,” was delivered by Gerald S. Craig 
of the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. A clinic for science teachers 
followed. Questions from the class- 
room were discussed by members of 
the clinic: J. Layton Moore, supervising 
principal, Ridley Park; Bessie Husted, 
principal, Shoemaker School, Chelten- 
ham; Paul McCorkle and _ Robert 
Gordon, science department, State 
Teachers College, West Chester; Evelyn 
Walker, classroom teacher, High Street 
school, West Chester; Marjorie Marlor, 
classroom teacher, Flourtown; and Sara 
Baldwin, author of children’s texts, 
State Teachers College, West Chester. 
The conference was planned by Mrs. 
Ida P. Stabler, supervisor of student 
teaching in the primary grades, and 
Frances Hobbs, supervisor of teaching 
in the intermediate grades, with the as- 
sistance of the student teachers in the 
elementary group of the College. 


Tempe University, Philadelphia, has 
set the dates for its seventh annual 
Career Conference for Secondary Edu- 
cation Students for March 21 and 22, 
when, it is expected, more than 1500 
secondary education students from four 
states will assemble at the university 
for the sessions. Thirty-five different 
and distinct “career fields” will be ex- 
plored by the conference, ranging from 
apprenticeships in trades to professional 
study for medicine, law, and engineer- 
ing. Featuring the conference will be 
a “workshop conference.” Students 
who are especially interested in methods 
and procedures for determining apti- 
tudes, skills, and interest patterns, as a 
part of the process of choosing a voca- 
tion and setting up educational plans, 
are invited to this session. Another 
outstanding feature of the two-day con- 
ference will be a “Guidance Clinic for 
Parents,” at which mothers and fathers 
interested in the planning of careers 
for their children will be given advice 
and suggestions by a group of experts. 

New Teacuers in the Sharon Hill 
schools this school year are: Charles 
Berke, junior high school general sci- 
ence and geography; T. A. Schmitt, 
health and physical education for boys, 
and Helen Vance, school nurse in Col- 
wyn and Sharon Hill districts. 
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The Clock of Life is wound but once 
And no man hath the power, 
To tell just when the hands will stop 
At late or early hour. 
Now is the only time you own: 
Live, Love, Toil with a Will 
Place no faith in tomorrow for 

The clock may then be still. 
—The above poem found while repair- 
ing an old Grandfather Clock, tacked 
on where the key for winding hung.— 
The Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1940. 





Necrology 

J. Harry Horrman of Doylestown, 
superintendent of Bucks County schools 
for the past 35 years, died January 2 in 
the Abington Memorial Hospital. Mr. 
Hoffman, who was 66 years of age, was 
a member of the Executive Council of 
PSEA in 1934. 

Laura E. Lerrzett, for 18 years head 
of the art department of the Lock Haven 
public schools, died November 26. 

Harry H. Toruero, dean of boys at 
the Camp Curtin Junior High School, 
Harrisburg, died December 19. 

W. Gertrupe Hamitton died Octo- 
ber 11 from a heart attack. She had 
spent forty years teaching and entered 
the Easton school system in 1898, after 
teaching for one year in Freemansburg. 
She taught in a number of the ele- 
mentary schools, the last being the Tay- 
lor Building, and retired March 1, 1939, 
because of ill health. 

Mrs. Carrie Beier Cornetius died 
very suddenly October 15. She had 
taught for forty-three years in the Easton 
school system, her services being in the 
elementary grades. Mrs. Cornelius re- 
tired from active service in 1931. 

Mrs. ExizaseTH ANDERS Boyer, who 
taught in the Easton schools for 28 
years and was principal of the Webster 
building for the past twelve years, died 
very suddenly on November 16. 

Norman E. Henry, well-known 
teacher of Latin in Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, died September 30. 

Mary E. Optincer, retired teacher, 
Nanticoke, died December 1. She had 
taught for 51 years before retiring at 
the age of 70 in 1932. 


Calendar 

February 6—State School Board Secre- 
taries Association, Harrisburg 

February 7-8—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 9-16—Negro History Week 

February 20-22—19th Annual Meeting, 
International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City 

February 22-27—American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City 
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February 27-March 1—American Assn, 
of Junior Colleges, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 13-15—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Assn., Columbia University, New 
York City 

March 14-15—Third Annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania Conference on Art 
Education, STC, Kutztown 

March 14-15—17th Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. 

March 21-22—Seventh Annual Career 
Conference for Secondary Educa- 
tion Students, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

March 26-29—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 4 and April 18—Arbor and Bird 
Days 

April: 5—Western Region, Pennsylvania 
Junior Academy of Science, Scott- 
dale 

April 9-12—Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Assn., Boston, Mass. 

April 11-12—Pennsylvania Senior and 
Junior Academies of Science, 
Coatesville 

April 16-19—Eastern Arts Association, 
New York City 

April 18-19—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 14th Annual State 

Contests, New Castle 

April 26—Eastern Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Conference, STC, Millers- 
ville 

April 26—Pennsylvania Commercial 
Contest, Class A, STC, Bloomsburg 

April 30-May 3—National Convention, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(A Dept. of the NEA), Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

May 3—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 

test, Class B, STC, Bloomsburg 

2-10—Second Annual Junior 

Science and Engineering Fair, Buhl 

Planetarium, Pittsburgh 

May 2-4—National Music Competition 
—Festival, Region 4, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 5-8—Biennial Convention, Eastern 
Music Educators Conference, At 
lantic City, N. J. 

May 5-11—National Music Week 

June 29-July 3—National Education As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 

October 1-2—Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

October 3-4—Pennsylvania Speech Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg 

October 17—Eastern Convention Dis- 


May 


trict 

October 24—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

November 20-22—Natl. Council of 
Teachers of English, Atlanta, 
Georgia 
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ve j| TO TEACHERS OF READING 

“2 Systematic teaching of effective reading and study is the outstand- 
ing contribution of THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 

cn for the Primary Grades and the Intermediate Grades. 


“|| TO TEACHERS OF SPELLING 


ation USING WORDS, An Enriched Spelling Program, clinches spelling 
































Bird accuracy and vocabulary growth, and presents a complete phonic 
program, a program of word usage, and a planned development of 
ania ite. " 
cott- dictionary skills. 
-ach- For grades 2 - 8 in both bound and workbook forms. Write for 
= literature on these two series. 
nce, 
tion, 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY, 45 East 77H StREET, NEw York, N. Y. 
and 
State 
dus- ie _—_—— 
lers- | 
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i sec wae ‘|| Lehigh University 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 




















th July 7—SUMMER SESSION —August 15 | “2 194] |e 

tion Registration Dates: July 2, 3 and 5 

r ‘|| SUMMER SESSION 
| 


Study in New York this aieaiaii 
Yon. F Summer Amid Cultural and | for teachers, super- 
Recreational Opportunities | vs" Asministrotive 


June 30 — August 9 











a Officers, Guidance 
er More than 475 courses in a SHETEORG BE AEN | 7 
" variety of educational fields | °4¥otional workers. | Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
: including: administration, | in 
tion supervision and teaching on all levels and in all 
vty, subject-matter fields, and work in special areas such | Education - Languages 

' as Music, Fine Arts, Household Arts and Sciences, 

Health and Physical Education, Education of Gifted | Sciences - Social Sciences 

fern and Handicapped, Nursing Education, Business and ; ; 
At- Vocational Education, Curriculum workshop and Edu- Mathematics - Engineering 


cational Conferences. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest Library on edu- 
As- cation in the world; a distinguished faculty; labo- 
ratory school (demonstration and experimentation) ; 
low-cost residence and dining halls, individual atten- 


Business Administration 





{ar- P . 1 ie at, a ite 
‘ tion and advisory service, facilities of a great univer- ere 
sity, curriculum and guidance laboratories. Cultural For Information: 
550- and recreational opportunities (schools, museums, the- 
aters, concerts, tours). | Address Director 
Dis- For complete announcement of courses for £S ease 
j Summer Session or academic year* address olf Oummer pession, 
‘ TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Lehigh University, 
100 535 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. | z 
Bethlehem, Penna. 
of | 








* Academic year— September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942. 
nta, 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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PENNSYLVANIA | 4° EEACHERS 
‘ BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 30 © CLOSING FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 
at TEMPLE UNIVERSITY ctlon nn ectensive andl 
. STATE COLLERE | Se 
ate courses. 
The program for 1941 has been thoughtfully 
—— we oiges = spooning he needs of 
t © provide many inviting oppor- 
Scadiaaied samen. F winses JULY 7— AUGUST 15 
= i ved a ag agen ag ger —— 
ibi vantage rs 
TEMPLE curricalums and pointy A WIDE RANGE OF GRADUATE —— 
Address office of the Registrar | 
SESSIONS | 2..2s eee ee ew AND UNDERGRADUATE 
Special courses in the devel- T E M P L E is 
: You will attend the Boston a 
— penne Ul e 7, e r meeting of the National Ed- | ->—— 
and education for citizens ap. AW L Y ucation Association. Travel 
General program of academic, ee a little farther and you are Vol 
professional, and vocational ‘ y in Maine. 
subjects designed to meet 2 — STUDY THIS SUMMER AT 
ini and degree re- THE MAINE. ENJOY ITS INVIG- 
—— Bucknell Summer School -— 
COST IS MODERATE. 
, ance oe ae For Information or Bulletin, write Sur 
NTER-SESSION Wide program of undergraduate DR. ROY M. PETERSON, Director Ed 
JUNE 10 TO JUNE 27 ps 1 Stevens Hall Orono, Maine | . 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION ee is ee Edu 
JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8 counselors and placemen 
k 
POST-SESSION ammaninn JUNIATA COLLEGE 
AUGUST 11 TO AUGUST 29 academic teachers Twenty-first Annual 
and persons anticipating ad- 
vanced training SUMMER SESSION 
Problems of the American Republics Tune os August 15, 1941 
The Pennsylvania Workshop Leadership Training School of Par- ine Weeks 
| : x ent-Teacher Association Broad Offering in Academic and 
in Education for the Nonaca- Webiens a Professional Subjects 
demic Pupil, in co-operation Gaideace For full information write 
with the Pennsylvania Branch Teaching PAUL R. YODER, Director 
of the National Association of Stagecraft Huntingdon, Pa. Dire 
Secondary School Principals. Superior recreational facilities 
Write the Nev 
Ideal cultural environment, Director of the Summer School 
picturesque surroundings, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE Not 
excellent recreational oppor- Twenty-first Annual Nec 
tunities, splendid living ac- SUMMER SCHOOL 
commodations, moderate June 23—August 2 Cale 
expenses LIBERAL ARTS — EDUCATION 
Pp . SCIENCE—COMMERCE—MUSIC - 
: nde 
For catalogues or further Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 sean ecto pend 
io i b di a ‘ 
information address: pea ge Californie. ace Gee Hershey, Pennsylvania Oth 
— _ can 2, is ra ares For Information and Bulletin write to the 
stimulating minds and play i : DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
i i Vv land. A lly wide che . 
Director of Summer Sessions of courses Spatial lectures, rectals, drama Annville, Pa. 
HEH or announce ) cs) 
Room 102 Burrowes Building yon oe! of vf Summer Session, Wg saceerid YOUN® opie co? 
. of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer pe 
Universi of Califo Los A 
The PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE |) cits os Hlgard Avenue, Los Angels, Cali AVERBROOK 
State College, Pennsylvania Berkeley and * Los Angeles .~POCONO PINES, PA. 
Sand Beach, Clay fone ent ea 
| Trails, riocreakion alle’ geaniag ‘Eee 
\ WY Restricted. Eeesiad! os "Cutherlands 
ii — Weekly. Booklet, Write eat Y. 
NS Ys ae West 42nd St., LOn. 5-1550 
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